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THE DAWNING OF THE DAY. 


WueEn Moses came down from his awful and sublime interview 
with God, on ‘‘the mount that burned with fire,” bearing in his 
hands the “ two tables of the testimony,” he saw—can we marvel 
that the sight first chilled and then fired his blood ?—he saw the 
besotted people, whom he had led in triumph from Egypt, dancing 
round the image of Apis, the Egyptian bull. Moved with a 
human, yet a holy indignation, he cast from him the tables “ which 
were the work of God, and the writing was the writing of God, 
graven upon the tables,” and “brake them beneath the mount.” 
The rest of the terrible scene the reader of his Bible knows. 

Shortly afterwards, the Lonp was speaking to Moses “face to 
face, as a man speaketh to his friend.” This great, this truly great 
man, knew that he was living in the earlier part of the world’s 
history—that mightier developments of God’s wondrous workings 
were reserved for future ages—that a time was coming when man 
would not be such a poor besotted fool, as to worship the work of 
his own hands—and he longed to look down through the vista of 
the years of futurity, and have a glimpse of the glory that was to 
follow. So, taking advantage, as it were, of that familiarity with 
which he was treated by the God of the spirits of all flesh, he 
breathed out his passionate desire, ‘I beseech thee, show me thy 
glory!” And God forgave the forwardness of his servant, because 
of the spirit that was in his prayer. ‘‘ Thou canst not see my 
face,” said the Berne who dwelleth in glory unutterable ; ‘‘ for 
there shall no man see me and live.’”’? But in tender compassion 
He would reveal a little of that futurity which was to unfold His 
glory—He would place him in a clift of the rock, and make all 
His goodness to pass before him. ‘‘ And the Lord descended in 
the cloud, and stood with him there; and proclaimed the name of 
the Lord.’’ Doubtless, in that moment, light was poured into 
the understanding of Moses ; and his heart and mind felt in its 
grandeur that proclamation, when the Lord passed by before him, 
and proclaimed, * The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth.” What was 
the effect-of this revelation upon the mind of Moses? He “made 
haste ”—for the feeling of profound reverence is like an electric 
flash, darting in a moment through the very soul of man—and he 
“bowed his head toward the earth, and worshipped.” Nay, more 
—as if all that was natural and human in his heart had received a 
shock, and was suddenly overflowing, his thoughts flew towards 
his poor, ignorant, calf-worshipping, and perverse brethren and 
countrymen, and thus does he wrestle for them—“ If now I have 
found grace in thy sight, O Lord, let my Lord, I pray thee, go 
among us ; for it is a stiff-necked people ; and pardon our iniquity 
and our sin, and take us for thine inheritance.” 

Dull and unapt must his mind be that ‘has never felt a desire to 
penetrate the mystery of this existencé—that has never felt his 
heart yearning with the prayer of Mosés—“ Show me, I beseech 
thee, thy glory!” But it is the enlightened Christian alone that 
enjoys the privilege accorded to the Hebrew lawgiver. Know- 
ledge places him in “a clift of thé rock ;” he cannot sce God's 
face, follow out in regular succession all His future designs ; but 
the Lord descends to him even in the cloud, and passing by before 
his unsealed vision, proclaims His ineffable name. And the effect 
upon his mind is, or ought to be, just what it was upon the mind 
of Moses. First, he ‘‘makes haste”’ to bow his head and worship; 
acknowledging a present Deity in all that transpires upon the 
earth. Then his heart turns towards his poor, ignorant, depraved, 
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foolish, and obstinate brethren in the flesh ; and he prays that God 
would “ pardon their iniquity and their sin, and take them for His 
inheritance.” He does not wrap himself up in supercilious con- 
tempt for those who, not able to ascend the mount with him, and 
survey the goodly land that stretches on every side, are consuming 
the present brief moment in dancing round some “ golden calf’’ 
which their own hands have made. Neither does he sit down in 
philosophic indifference, and, as it were, leave God to work out 
His own designs in His own time. The hope that the world will 
yet one day be a better world than it is now, moves him with 
generous effort for the world as it now is; and so he enters narrow 
alleys, and dirty lanes, and dingy hovels, and tries to pour through 
the crevices of ignorance a portion of the light which illu- 
minates and cheers his own soul. The story we are about to 
tell is a narration of how a poor youth, in passing through 
the mist and darkness that surrounded him, felt his soul long- 
ing to see the “glory of God;’’ and how there came a friendly 
hand that lifted him up, and placed him in “a clift of the 
rock ;”” and thén the day dawned, the shadows flew away, and, 
having bowed his head, and worshipped, he “ went on his way 
rejoicing.” 





In one of those cities which are as the eyes of Britain, there 
lived a poor, ignorant, yet not altogether unhappy family, bearing 
the name of Jones. The city wherein they dwelt is a great city, 
and its merchants rank as honourable ones in the earth—their 
ships are to be found on every sea. Products of all climes are 
brought to that city, to be worked up into rare and curious fabrics, 
or to be consumed for bodily satisfaction and heart's-ease. Our 
poor family were not so poor but that they could afford to use a 
little tea and. sugar, though from whence these came they knew 
not, unless it was from some place far abroad, where the blacks 
live. Intellect had begun its march, in those days of which we 
now speak: but it had marched past the house of the Joneses. 
You might have made them stare, had you asked, whether the 
laying down of the handsome pavement on which they daily trod, 
or the building of the Egyptian pyramids, were the greater per- 
formance? And grievously would they have been puzzled with the 
question, whether, when they opened their shutters of a morning, 
it was the darkness that went out, or the light that came in. Yet 
they were human beings; had hearts swelling with all human 
emotions: maintained communion with the “‘ region of invisibles,” 
and were destined to live for ever. 

The father and mother of this family were as different in 
their temperaments and dispositions, as day is from the night. 
Yet, being married, they lived and agreed wondrous well. For 
though they had never studied the ethics of marriage, nor the 
philosophy of living, nor analysed the why and the wherefore of 
the reason of their agreement, by a sort of instinct, they seemed 
to undérstand, that opposite tempers might be made to coalesce 
instead of coming into collision; and they saw as plainly as if it 
had been laid down to them by a diagram, that the action of two 
opposing forces might drive the ball of existence, not in the direc- 
tion of the one or the other, but as it were, in a medium between 
thetwo. As for the father, had you seen him, and conversed with 
him, you might have pronounced him a grim, austere, sour, 
crabbed man, very ignorant, and very obstinate ; and so he was. 
Til health made him grim and austere—poverty and toil, ignorant 
and obstinate. The mother was a lively, merry creature—light, 
but not volatile,—cheerful, but hardly gay. The whole family, and 
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it was a large one, lived in the darkness and shadow of all the 
light of this land. O yefriends of education! walk into the lanes 
and narrow streets of great cities. There lies ignorance ferment- 
ing in the shade, producing food for gaols, and eriminal courts, 
and New South Wales. One is almost apt to imagine that in 
a single city, proof may be found that God hath not made of 
one blood all nations of men that dwell on the face of the earth ; 
for those spacious streets seem as the screen and fence put up 
between two races of intelligent creatures. 

But in the family of the Joneses there was light. They lived 
in a narrow street, surrounded by dirt, and misery, and drunken- 
ness, and brawls; but the candle of the Lord shone in their taber- 
nacle. Jones the father, was an ignorant, a very ignorant man— 

** His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way.” 


But in the words of a more natural, though not so brilliant, a poet 
as Pope, he knew, though he knew but little more, ‘‘ his Bible 
true.” Grim, and crabbed, and austere, he was—that was his 
misfortune, the misfortune of his position; for ill health and 
poverty had driven happiness inwards, and almost turned it into 
an acrid poison. But the Bisie neutralised the effect of the 
poison; it taught him to be honest, upright: and, in his reveren- 
tial love for it, he became scrupulously scrupulous, and acquired 
a stiff and unbending rigidity respecting words and actions. With 
all his ignorance and all his faults, he was a good man. Had you 
but seen him at family worship ! 
** Then kneeling down to Heaven's Erernat Kine, 
The saint, the father, and the husband, prays; 
Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing, 
That thus they all shall meet in future days. 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator's praise 
In such society yet still more dear ; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere.’’ 

He prayed, but his words were few, feeble, and rude ; for often 
on his knees had he to struggle with an asthmatic cough. Never- 
theless, he prayed, and that with the heart, fervently; and, reader, 
you may firmly believe, that his prayer took its way to H1m who 
sitteth on the circle of the universe. 

One of the children of this family was called Peter Jones ; an 
odd-looking little urchin in his youth. His mother loved him, for 
she thought him the wisest of her family; and with those aspira- 
tions which even the poorest and most wretched feel, she indulged 
the hope that Peter might one day be something of a great man, 
and raise the family of the Joneses from their lowly condition. 
And yet, had a stranger passed, and seen the squab little fellow 
sitting, with his feet in the kennel and damming up the puddle, 
he might have paused twice before he answered the question, 
whether Peter was likely one day to be a great man? A closer 
inspection of his dirty face would have led to the conclusion that 
it expressed much intelligence. His mother was no physiognomist, 
and had never heard of phrenology : but she was amused by the 
questions of her little philosopher, such as Who Mr. Government 
was? Ifthe king owned the sea? and Howmany men made an army? 
Often, in summer days, would he go to a little speck of green 
that grew behind the houses which constituted his world; and 
there, lying on his back, would he muse on immensity. And 
what thoughts, O member of a Mechanics’ Institute ! think you, 
passed through the mind of this untutored child? He would mark 
the fleecy clouds as they floated high above him; and, when he 
went home, predict a severe winter, from the huge masses of snow 
that he saw rolling onwards to the great storehouse of the land of 
frost. 

But the time came, and that too early, when Peter should go 
out to earn a portion of the family’s sustenance. He had never 
been at a school ; but his father had taught him to read the Bible; 
and he was familiar with many of the Old Testament stories. A 
year or two soon passed over; his diligence raised his earnings, 





and they became of importance to the family: and though sur- 
rounded with temptations of all sorts, with artless ingenuousness 
he brought all ‘his money home, and felt a delightful pleasure as 
he poured it into his mother’s lap. 

A young companion teased him to go with him to the theatre. 
The proposal was startling; but having learned at the fireside 
somewhat of love and obedience, he carried the question home for 
consideration. The father was alarmed—solemnly warned his son 
against compliance, and painted the theatre in dismal and black 
colours, as a place hateful and vile, a cage of wickedness and 
unclean birds. Herein he erred grievously, and many such errors 
does well-intentioned ignorance make. Peter refused to go, and 
replied to his companion’s solicitations, with some of his father’s 
description. But the young tempter was not to be so put off ; he 
denounced the description, and gave another of a far different hue; 
and a struggle began in Peter’s mind. He longed to go for once ; 
he feared to disobey: but one day the father admitted that he 
had once been at the theatre himself when he was a young man, 
and the disclosure made a tremendous inroad on Peter’s resolu- 
tion. If he had been once, and was, notwithstanding, a good 
man, why might not Peter go once, and sustain no damage? He 
struggled, but every struggle made him weaker. The temptation 
came back again and again ; and every time it came, it seemed to have 
redoubled force. At last a whisper was conveyed into the mind 
of Peter—Go! but conceal it. How? A xi! Tell a lie, 
Peter ; cover up your footsteps—you are ignorant of the theory 
that the fable of the Trojan horse is the type and parable of the 
first lie in the soul of man. He told the lie—but the lie required 
another to back it, and, if necessary, a third. He had to account 
for his absence, he had to conceal the expenditure of what ap- 
peared to him a large sum of money—a shilling! The double lie 
was prepared for use ; and, joining his companion at the appointed 
hour, Peter Jones, his heart throbbing, tried to hide himself 
amongst the crowd, grouped at the entrance of the shilling-gallery 
of the theatre. 

The doors were opened: Peter and his companion struggled out 
of the choked-up entrance, rushed up the stair, stumbled over 
benches, and, in an agony of joy, found themselves in possession 
of a front seat in the gallery. As his heart began to abate in 
violence of throbbing, the haze of joy that obscured his sight began 
to clear away, and he was able to look around. That curtain! it 
concealed from Peter a more mysterious Paradise than ever it hid 
from Charles Lamb ; and he looked as if he would pierce it through. 
The pit and boxes were slowly filling, and that amused him ; but 
just as the theatre was about full, there seemed to come a kind of 
lull—a pause in the bustle; and Peter, having made his eyes 
familiar with all sides of the house, and having minutely scrutinized 
the figures on the curtain, began to feel uneasy. He fancied that 
there was somebody in the theatre that knew him—there was some 
one, surely, that had his eye upon him. Poor soul ! there was not 
one in all that crowded assembly that knew he was in existence. 
Again he fancied that there was a voice calling him by name ; he 
listened, and he imagined that he distinctly heard the words, ° 
‘* Peter Jones! Peter Jones! ’’ Could it be his father? that was 
impossible. Ah! he had told a lie to both father and mother. 
The tears started into Peter’s eyes as he thought of that lie, and he 
heartily wished himself out of the theatre again. But he had not 
the courage to move, and it would have been difficult to get out, if 
he had attempted it. Again he thought of the lie ;—but stop, did 
not his father tell him a lie too? Did he not describe the theatre 
to be a very different place from what itis? Is this beautiful and 
enchanting place anything like that place of wickedness which his 
father said it was? And he had been in the theatre, and knew 
perfectly well what kind of a place it was, So Peter laid his lie 
against his father’s lie, and felt his conscience becoming easier. 
And the bell rang, and the music struck up, and Peter's heart 
leaped. His blood began to bound from top to toe, his very fingers 
felt a strange, exhilarating, curious kind of sensation. Once more 
the bell- rang, and, oh, marvellous, the curtain drew up, the play 
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began. It was Richard the Third ; and it was followed by a farce 
which made him laugh till he cried. Slowly and reluctantly did 
Peter drag himself away when all was over. For a week after- 
wards he was ina dream. Earth became a stage, the sky was a 
curtain; he heard nothing, he saw nothing, but the interior of a 
theatre. Thunders of applause were ever ringing ir his ears—at 
his meals, or in the streets, he was ever ready to start into atti- 
tude, or to mouth the broken fragments of a speech. During a 
brief period he lived in ‘‘ glory and in joy;’’ he had a little world 
of his own, into which he could retreat, and with which a stranger 
could not interfere. 

A change now came over the spirit of Peter Jones. He had a 
secret to hide from his family, and a secret is often the essence of 
an evil. He was no longer open-hearted and cheerful at the little 
fireside—artless boyhood was passing into a kind of dogged youth. 
He went back to the theatre again and again, and again and again 
he had to renew a lie; and when the lie became hollow, and his 
father began to hint that he saw through it, he grew sullen, and 
refused to tell where he had been at all. - Then his mother took 
his part, to shield him from his father’s anger; and often, after 
toiling all day, would she sit up till her son came home: for her 
quick ear could hear his footstep on the pavement, and she would 
run stealthily to let him in, without awakening her husband. 
Peter Jones saw this, and the pent-in sob of his mother, as she 
would whisperingly press him to tell her where he had been, had 
sometimes well-nigh wrung his secret from him. His sister, too, 
a sensible, prudent girl, often talked to him about the change that 
had passed over him, and he would turn away from her and cry. 
For he was attached to his sister; there was much affection in the 
family; and in all their ignorance and darkness, they had light 
enough to love one another by. 

Mary a shilling that would have been welcome at home did 
Peter Jones devote to the upper gallery of the theatre. The con- 
cealment of his passion for theatricals seemed to increase its 
intensity ; he would sit during the performances in a delirium 
of joy: but when he rose to depart, a chill seemed to freeze his 
soul, and often, on returning home, and retiring to bed, he 
breathed out a pettish, passionate prayer, that God would take 
back his life as he slept, and not permit him to rise in the morn- 
ing. In the morning he would revert to the performances of the 
previous evening ; his work was a mere mechanical operation of 
the hands, for the being had escaped from all sensation of misery, 
and was rioting in the region of imagination. He often wished 
that he was an actor; and then he would fold his arms, and walk 
across the stage, or advance to the ‘‘foot-lights,” and bow lowly, 
as the hurricane of applause blew around him. At other times he 
would change his fancy, and wish he were a minister; and so he 
would mount the pulpit, and give out the text, and pour out his 
sermon, while an absorbed and delighted audience hung upon his 
lips. Again, he was an officer, and on horseback he gave out his 
orders, drew his sword, and rushed on with his men to the charge. 
But this fancy did not please him so well as the others; and it 
was only when he had acted or preached his imagination into 
fatigue, that he mounted the military hobby-horse. 

His ailing father sickened, and visibly grew on to die. All the 
father’s asperity and austerity melted away, and the spirit of 
love, meeting with no neutralizing influences, rose to the surface, 
and acted on all the dying man’s words and actions. He called 
Peter to him, and spake as he had never spoken before. He 
conjured him, by the fear and the dread of Almighty God, 
that he would drop his mysterious habits, which he doubted 
not were habits of wickedness, and to walk in the path of duty 
when he was dead and gone. The poor man died ; and his neigh- 
bours seemed to regard him as one of the unknown and forgotten 
units, as one, who, if he had been crushed out of existence, would 
scarcely have left dust or ashes enough to indicate where a fire of 
life had once burned. He was, indeed, an atom—but it was an 
atom of a manifold and mysterious being. He died unknown 
and unnoticed on earth, but not in heaven. For each man is 





a moral world moving in space, having a centre to which all that 
pertains to him gravitates, and an atmosphere of thought and 
feeling in which he is enveloped. And each has his own orbit 
wherein to move; and all intelligent creatures move round the 
great Centre and Source of intelligence, running their appointed 
circuits, and fulfilling a certain reason and law of creation. There- 
fore, though this poor man died, and nobody saw it, the record- 
ing angel took note of the event, Poor as he was, he left in some 
beating hearts an immortal memory; and at the great audit, God 
will think of him, and recollect that there lived a man. 

Now, Peter Jones often delighted to stand in the church-yard, 
and watch the whole process of committing “ dust to dust.” Yet 
when his father died, it touched him as if this had been the first 
death in the universe of God. He looked upon the stiff and 
haggard features, and asked himself, What is Death? It was an 
awful mystery; and as he tried to penetrate it, a great horror and 
darkness fell upon him. Then once more he turned to the worn 
and wasted face; and he thought he saw the word ‘ Immor- 
TALITY ” written there. And he opened his Bible and read, and 
as he read, the tears gushed down his cheeks—‘‘ God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes ; and there shall be no more peatH, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain: 
for the former things are passed away.” 

The situation of the family would have been at this time most 
desperate but for one of those ministers of mercy, who, thanks be 
to God and the Bible, walk this earth, and are not afraid to enter 
the huts where poor men lie. Such a one found out the Joneses, 
in his visits of mercy in a dreary and repulsive district. He 
cheered the dying man ; out of a not overloaded purse he aided the 
widow and the fatherless ; and, glancing beyond the insignificant 
aspect and awkward appearance of Peter, he thought he saw some- 
thing in him worthy of notice. He got him a situation where he 
could earn more money for the family ; and Peter became grave and 
serious, and applied himself to the duties of his situation with all 
the thoughtfulness and anxiety of a man. 

Amongst the last words which Peter heard his father utter was, 
“Seek the Lord while he may be found.”” Now a strange kind of 
literal interpretation of these words found its way into Peter’s 
mind. He began to wonder where God was to be found: he 
thought that he could not perceive Him in any object of nature. 
It was of no use to tell him that God was everywhere present— 
that conveyed nothing to his mind. He never doubted that God 
existed ; but he wanted something to rest upon, as evidence of His 
existence. He looked upwards, and saw not God, but the sky; he 
looked on the earth, and saw streets, and houses, and men 
moving to and fro, and green fields, and the bloom and beauty 
of flowers; but he saw not God. In the language of Job, 
his heart said, ‘‘ Behold I go forward, but he is not there; 
and backward, but I cannot perceive him. On the left hand, 
where he doth work, but I cannot behold him; he hideth himself 
on the right hand, that I cannot see him.”” The more he revolved 
it, the more he felt himself getting farther from the object of his 
wishes. Often would he look up, and implore God to reveal him- 
self to him; often did he read the passage which we have quoted 
at the commencement of this paper; and ‘‘Oh,”’ he cried, 
‘* could J but be placed in a clift of the rock, and hear God pro- 
claiming His own great name!’ Then he thought that it was 
because he was such a poor insignificant creature, that God dis- 
dained to take notice of him; and under this withering thought 
his spirits sank—the mind preyed on the body, and he fell into ill 
health. 

His friend and patron saw that something was wrong ; and his 
kind and affectionate manner drew out from Peter what had 
hitherto been hidden in the youth’s heart. Then, lending him a 
little popular treatise on astronomy, he desired him carefully to 
read it; and when he had done so, to come back to him, and he 
would show him the glory of God. 

Peter read the book—nay, he devoured it. His mind was 
at first staggered—his intellect seemed to recoil from the first 
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shock of those amazing facts. But he returned to it; and as 
he read, ‘‘ there fell from his eyes as it had been scales.” The 
world was round, and floated round the sun; the stars were 
suns, and worlds floated round them ; and perhaps the whole uni- 
verse moved round the throne of God! Peter could not prove an 
iota of any of these statements; the word ‘‘ mathematics ’’ was 
Greek to him. Yet he felt the truth of the great facts of astro- 
nomy ; and having felt them, their grandeur and sublimity en- 
tered and enlarged his soul. He went out one night while he was 
reading ; and the heavens sparkled with stars. As he gazed, he 
seemed to himself to be looking out of the little closet of his own 
existence into eternity of space, and eternity of time; and as he 
mused, the fire burned; then spake he with his tongue—‘ Lo, 
these are parts of His ways; but how little a portion is heard of 
Him! The thunder of His power who can comprehend !” 

‘“‘ AND HE BEHELD THE Gop oF IsRAEL; UNDER His FEET 
WAS, AS IT WERE, THE PAVED WORK OF A SAPPHIRE STONE, 
AND .AS THE BODY OF HEAVEN IN HIS CLEARNESS.”’ 





HAMILTON OF BOTHWELLHAUGH. 


Tue murder of Darnley, and the criminal marriage of Mary of 
Scotland with Bothwell, led to that combination of Scottish 
nobles, by which she was imprisoned in Lochleven Castle. One 
of her devoted partisans was Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, one of 
the great family confederacy, or clan of the Hamiltons, who then 
formed an important body under the headship of the ancestor of 
the present Duke of Hamilton and Chatelherault. Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh was a rude, fierce, and daring soldier, partaking 
of much of the savage temper and manners of the time. During 
the imprisonment of Queen Mary in Lochleven Castle, he retired 
to his house of Woodhouselee, on the southern side of the Pent- 
land Hills, not far from Roslin Castle. Here he spent the brief 
period of inactivity with a wife whom he had recently married, 
and whose gentle and engaging manners and disposition softened 
the roughness of his nature. 

A son and heir was born to Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh ; and 
on the very night of this joyous and important event to him, a 
messenger on horseback eagerly inquired for the happy father. 
‘‘ What is the matter?” demanded Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. 
“ Great news, great news !” exclaimed the messenger, ‘“ Mary has 
escaped from Lochleven Castle, and is now at Hamilton with her 
friends.’ No further persuasion was needed to urge Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh. He went up, kissed his young wife and new-born 
son, and, agitated by joy and regret, he armed himself and rode 
off to join the forces of Queen Mary. 

James Stuart, the Earl of Moray, natural brother of Queen 
Mary, had been appointed regent of Scotland during the minority 
of the infant King James. He was an able, active man; and 
whatever were his faults, while he held the supreme authority, 
Scotland, then in a most unsettled, turbulent, and barbarous con- 
dition, was kept in order, and a security of life and property, 
which had not been previously enjoyed, was felt over the kingdom. 
On Mary’s escape from Lochleven, the Regent was at Glasgow ; 
and promptly taking his measures, there was fought the battle of 
Langside, so called from a place of that name about three miles 
from Glasgow. The Regent was victorious; Mary fled to Eng- 
land, and put herself in the power of Elizabeth, and was thence- 
forward a prisoner to the end of her unhappy life—a life that 
might have ended differently, had she been half as good a woman 
as she was a beautiful queen. 

Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh was amongst the prisoners taken 
at Langside; and though, at the battle, the Regent exerted himself 
with a clemency unusual to victors, in a time of civil war in a 
semi-barbarous country, he nevertheless determined to make an 
example of some of his opponents. Amongst the prisoners con- 
demned to be executed was Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. As he 
ascended the scaffold, at the Cross of Edinburgh, his demeanour 
showed no shrinking, no fear, no concern for himself—his step 
was firm, and his countenance stern but apparently calm. But 
a tempest was in his soul. His thoughts were with his wife, and 
his infant child, whom he had seen but for a moment; and though 
he was ready to yield up his own life, if he had been solitary in 
this world, he was now ready almost to exchange every enjoyment 
that man can conceive, for a few brief years of existence with her 
and that infant that had taught him something of the real use and 
value of life, 





the moment when the execution was about to take place, a cry 
was heard, and a messenger was seen pressing forward through 
the crowd. A pardon! a pardon! the Regent had pardoned the 
guilty—Hawilton and his companions were set free, their punish- 
ment of death being commuted to forfeiture of lands and 
oods. 

. Hamilton felt the blood rushing through his body as he set foot, 
a free man, on the ground. His wife! his child! He should yet 
clasp wife and child to his bosom, even though Woodhouselee was 
no longer to be his own. Soon he was out of Edinburgh, and 
pressing towards the Pentland Hills. When he got sight of 
Woodhouselee, he saw smoke issuing from its chimneys, and his 
heart leaped for joy that all was yet well. It was winter, and the 
snow lay on the ground—but to him the scene was as if the sum- 
mer’s sun was shining over it. A sudden cry from the edge of a 
wood startled him—it was the voice of one of his faithful servants. 
The poor man thought it was the ghost of his master; but on 
being assured, by the voice and manner of Hamilton, that it was he 
himself, his fear seemed to be changed into horror. ‘‘ My puir 
leddy, my puir leddy!’’ were the first words he could utter. 
Hamilton, impatient, and unable to extract anything more from 
him, wheeled round, and ran towards the house, but he was stop- 
ped by the man calling out, ‘‘ Maister, maister, stop! dinna gang 
up to the house—she’s no there! she’s no there!’ The facts 
were soon told. The Regent, yielding to the importunities of his 
adherents, had granted Woodhouselee to Sir James Bellenden, and 
he, eager to secure his prey, had arrived on the previous night, 
with a body of armed retainers, to take possession. The ruthless 
Sir James turned out the wife of Hamilton, of Bothwellhaugh, 
with her infant, on a severely inclement night ; growling out, with 
a kind of savage laugh, that when the wolf was killed the she-wolf 
and her cub need not look for gentle dealing. 

Hamilton was conducted into the wood by the servant, and 
there he found the senseless bodies of his wife and child stretched 
on the snow. She had wandered up and down during the night; 
the infant had perished in her arms, but the mother was still alive. 
Hamilton raised her, endeavoured to rouse her from her stupor— 
she opened her eyes, and looked upon her husband in a wild and 
vacant manner—reason had been unbalanced during the agony of 
that dreadful night! She was carried to a place of shelter, and 
shortly afterwards died. 

Revenge and hatred concentrated themselves into a bloody- 
minded resolution in the soul of Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. 
He would not stop to inquire what share the Regent might have 
had in the conduct of Sir James Bellenden. The Regent’s dispo- 
sition led him to a love of justice, and a detestation of oppression : 
but Hamilton thought nothing of that; it was enough that Moray 
had granted his lands to a ruffian. Sir James Bellenden he consi- 
dered but as an agent—a mere subordinate agent—of the Regent’s 
oppression. He vowed, therefore, a horrible vow—he doomed 
the Regent to death with his own hand. For this purpose he 
watched his steps—he followed him from place to place. Having 
learned that Moray was about to pass through the little town of 
Linlithgow, on his way to Edinburgh, Hamilton made arrange- 
ments for carrying his deadly purpose into effect. ‘There was a 
house in its principal and only street, which belonged to his uncle, 
the archbishop of St. Andrew's. Of this he obtained possession ; 
and having provided himself with a war-horse of great strength 
and fleetness, which he placed ready saddled behind the house, he 
strongly barricaded the front door, and waited the approach of the 
Regent with a calm impatience. 

The cavalcade of the Regent entered the street of Linlithgow, 
accompanied by a crowd of people. Mounted on horseback, he 
advanced slowly, returning the salutations which he received from 
the windows. Some stoppage took place in the procession; and 
suddenly a flash, accompanied by smoke, was seen to proceed 
from a window, and the Regent was seen to fall over his horse. 
It was the fatal effect of a shot fired by Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh. 

The noise was so great, that very few had heard the report of 
the shot, though most saw the flash and smoke. Some of the 
Regent’s attendants assisted him—the wound was mortal, and he 
died during the ensuing night. Others of the attendants turned, 
and tried to batter in the door of the house from whence the shot 
had proceeded. Meantime, Hamilton, having first taken a glance 
from the window to see what effect he had produced, retreated to 
the rear of the house, mounted his fleet war-horse, and was flying 
across the fields, 
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His flight was discovered, and several well-mounted men gal- 
loped off in pursuit. For a time he left them far behind; but 
gradually they gained upon him, and his horse began to show 
symptoms of distress. Closer and closer they approached, and 
the sound of their voices, and the clatter of their horses’ hoofs, 
rung upon hisear. Nearer still they came—their prey was within 
their grasp. Hamilton, finding his horse no longer able to keep 
in advance, directed its head towards a deep, boggy, and impass- 
able piece of ground, through which a sluggish stream flowed. As 
he approached its edge he pulled out his dagger, and suddenly 
plunged it into the animal’s neck. It leaped clear across the bog, 
and dropped down dead. Now he was safe—the worn-out horses 
of his pursuers could not leap the bog, nor was it possible to 
attempt it on foot. Hamilton contrived to conceal himself; and 
some time afterwards he escaped from Scotland to France. 

The Earl of Moray was killed by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, 
on the 22d of January, 1570. Amongst the bulk of the Scottish 
people, he was long remembered as ‘‘ the good Regent,”’ partly 
as a result of his attachment to the Reformed faith, and partly 
from the good order which he maintained during his vigorous 
administration. 

Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh was in Paris in 1572, during the 
horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew. His reputation as the 
murderer of Moray made it to be supposed that he would be a fit 
person to whom to propose the murder of old Admiral Coligny, 
the head of the Huguenots. But Hamilton indignantly spurned 
the proposal. ‘*‘ Coligny,’’ he said, ‘‘ was no enemy of his ; and 
he was not a professional assassin.’”” The reader may recollect 
that Coligny was wounded by a French assassin, about thirty hours 
before the general massacre commenced. 





THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


CoLeripGE has remarked, that an intense study of the Bible 
will preserve any writer from being vulgar in point of style. This 
is profoundly true. Let any man, who has had the unspeakable 
advantage of being familiar with the Bible in his youth, and who 
still preserves something of early ingenuousness, look back to the 
influence which that familiarity has exercised over his mind. He 
may perceive its influence in the bent of his character; he may 
trace it breaking out in words and actions, modifying them, qua- 
lifying them, elevating them ; and that in spite of surrounding and 
counteracting circumstances. If he is a writer, it will infuse into 
his style a kind of latent heat—a moral tone—an uprising purity 
of sentiment, of thought, of feeling, which, unless he has become 
deplorably deadened by worldly circumstances, or still more de- 
plorably polluted by the prevalence of a worldly sensuality, will 
infallibly quicken his pen, and give a vitality to his productions. 
The very outward form and garb of his writings will be of a bold 
and manly cast—he will be “ preserved from being vulgar in point 
of style.’’ This is owing to that inward purity which resides in 
the Bible, and that outward characteristic of old English —rough, 
manly, clear old English—into which our standard translation has 

een made, and which has become so identified with the Bible 
itself, that it would appear almost a profanation to alter it. 

Let us, for a moment, separate the Bible from its inseparable 
character of a REVELATION, and look upon it as a book—a great 
book—and our translation of it as a classic of the English lan- 
guage. What has it done for us? Merely as a standard work in 
our literature, it has done infinitely more for us than Chaucer, or 


Milton, or Shakspeare, or all the great names in our literature’ 


combined. We are far from presuming to undervalue what our 
immortal authors have written. The life-giving power of genius 
was bestowed upon them by the blessed God for great and noble 
objects ; how they employed their power is another question. But, 
unquestionably, they were not gifted by accident with “ the vision 
and the faculty divine,” and then thrown upon the world to employ 
their faculty as they listed. No! they were given to mould the 
English language, and to work upon the English character; and 
yet all they have done in this way shrinks into little, when com- 
pared with the Bible. The Book of Job is a most marvellous 
“Paradise Lost,’’ as well as a ‘‘ Paradise Regained ;”’ and it is 
probably the oldest book in the world. The Book of Psalms, or 
the prophecies of Isaiah, might kindle a poetic feeling in the dull- 
est mind. The Book of Proverbs is the choicest, pithiest, most 
comprehensive ‘ Lacon,” that was ever written. Who has not 
yearned with Joseph over his brethren, and been taught by that 
delightful story the lesson of brotherly love, and forgiveness of 
injuries ? Who has not felt the mild grandeur of Christ’s Sermon 


on the Mount? or been moved, even unto tears, over those divine 
discourses that immediately preceded his death? The inspiration 
of sublimity, the touching tenderness of pathos, example speaking 
by right and wrong, the nobility of goodness, the baseness and the 
meanness of vice—all that stirs the soul of man, or fills his in- 
tellect, may be found in rich profusion in the Bible. 

There was no translation of the entire Bible in Saxon times, 
though portions of the Scriptures in Saxon versions still exist in 
manuscript. Bede and other monks employed themselves in 
translating the Gospels, the Psalms, &c. ; there is a manuscript in 
the British Museum, which contains the Psalms in Latin, with an 
interlinear Saxon version. This work was continued for centuries; 
and it is thought that by the thirteenth century a complete copy 
of the Bible might have been made, from copies of portions of it 
translated by different persons. Two individuals are said to have 
thus, during the reign of Edward III., put the entire Bible together, 
from copies of portions which they found translated ; and it appears 
doubtful whether. Wickliffe undertook the laborious task of trans- 
lating the entire Bible himself, or made up his version by collect- 
ing and collating copies of these translated portions. 

From Wickliffe’s time began the great struggle between autho- 
rity, resisting the introduction of the Bible into English, and the 
awakening intellect of the people demanding it. Authority tri- 
umphed for a time ; and though printing was introduced about the 
year 1474, no English Bible or Testament was printed till 1526, 
and then at a foreign press. This was by Tyndal, who, before the 
last mentioned year, had completed an English version of the New 
Testament. His editions were bought up and burned in England; 
but this poor folly only supplied him with means to go on with 
printing other editions, with such corrections and improvements 
as were suggested to him. No perfect copy of Tyndal’s New 
Testament is known, and the imperfect copies which exist are 
treasured as choice book curiosities. 

Tyndal was personally acquainted with Luther, and Coverdale 
was a friend of Tyndal’s. With Coverdale commences the history 
of the authorised complete English Bible. The recent celebration 
of the third centenary of the publication of Coverdale’s Bible (on 
October 4, 1835), doubtless, makes his name familiar to all our 
readers. This Bible, finished in 1535, is supposed to have been 
printed at Zurich. It was dedicated to King Henry VIII. Crom- 
well ordered a copy of it to be placed in the choir of every parish 
church in England. It was translated out of Latin and Dutch, 
and is printed in a black letter in double columns, with woodcuts 
by Hans Sebald Beham. This first Protestant translation of the 
whole Bible is considered to be the joint production of Coverdale 
and Tyndal, and it is said that only two perfect copies exist: one 
in the British Museum, and the other in the library of Lord Jersey. 
It has a woodcut title, and is dedicated to Henry VIII. It is 
divided into five ‘‘ bokes,” which have separate titles formed of 
the woodcuts, which decorate the book. These, with the en- 
graved initial letters, are executed with taste. This Bible has also 
the Apocrypha. It has parallel passages, and the contents pre- 
fixed to each chapter. At the end of the Testament is the fol- 
lowing solitary erratum :—‘‘ A faute escaped in pryntynge the New 
Testament. Upon the fourth leafe, the first syde in the sixt 
chapter of S. Mathew, ‘Seke ye first the kyngdome of heaven, 
read, ‘ Seke ye first the kyngdome of God,’ &c.”” The following 
is an extract from the preface :— 


MYLES COVERDALE’S PROLOGUE UNTO THE CHRISTEN 
READER. 


“ Consyderynge how excellent knowlege and lernynge an inter- 
preter of Scripture ought to have in the tongues, and ponderyng 
also myn owne insufficiency therin, and how weake I am to per- 
fourme y* office of a translatoure, I was the more lothe to medle 
with this worke. Notwithstondynge whan I consydered how 
greate pytie it was that we shulde wante it so longe, and called to 
my remembraunce y® aduersite of them whych were not onely of 
rype knowlege, but wolde also with all theyr hertes haue_ per- 
fourmed y' they beganne, yf they had not had impediment: con- 
siderynge (I say) that by reason of theyr aduersyte it could not so 
soone haue bene broughte to an ende, as oure most prosperous 
nacyon wolde fayne haue had it : these and other reasonable causes 
consydered, I was the more holde to take it in hande. And to 
helpe me herin I haue had sondrye translacyons not onely in latyn, 
but also of the Douche interpreters; whom (because of theyr syn- 
guler gyftes and speciall diligence in the Bible) I haue ben the 
more glad to folowe for the most parte accordynge as I was re- 





quyred. But to saye the trueth before God, it was nether my 
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laboure nor desyre to haue this worke put in my hande; neuer- 
theles it greued me y* other nacyds shulde be more plenteously 
prouyded for with y* Scripture in theyr mother tongue then we : 
therfore whan I was instantly requyred though I coulde not do 
80 well as I wolde I thought it yet my dewtye to do my best, and 
that with a good wyll.”’ 


Matruews’ Brsxz, 1537, printed at Hamburg, or Paris, 
varies little from Coverdale’s. The name Matthews was assumed. 
The editor was John Rogers, who was the first person burned for 
heresy in the reign of Queen Mary. It is in larger and bolder 
type than Coverdale’s; contains a calendar, an almanack for 
eighteen years; at the bottom of which it says ‘‘ {| The year hath 
xii monethes, lii weekes and one daye, and it hath in all three 
hundred and lxv days and vi hours.’’ It has a variety of prefatory 
matter, viz. ‘‘An Exhortation to the Study of the Scriptures ;” 
the contents, dedication to Henry VIII., address to the reader, and 
a table of the principal matters in the Bible, alphabetically. The 
following is an extract from the commencement of Matthews’ 

reface :— 

** As the bees dylygently do gather together swete flowers to 
make by naturall craft the swete honny : so haue I done the pryn- 
cypall sentences conteyned in the Byble. The whych are ordened 
after maner of a table for the consolacyon of those whych are not 
yet exercysed and instructed in the Holy Scripture. In the which 
are many harde places, as well of the Olde as of the Newe 
Testament, expounded, gathered together, concorded and com- 

red one wyth another; to thintent that the prudent reader, 
thy the sprete of God) maye beare alwaye pure and cleare under- 
standynge,” &c. &c. 

The Great Brisxz, or CRANMER’S, was the first edition printed 
by express authority, and publicly set up in churches, 1539. It 
was printed under the direction of Coverdale, and patronage of 
Archbishop Cranmer, who wrote the preface. It contains some 
improvements of Matthews’ translation. There were 2500 copies 
printed; and Dr. Combe notices as a remarkable fact, that 
two copies of this Bible are rarely found alike. The engraved 
title-pages are said to have been designed by Hans Holbein. It 
has cuts. The following is the commencement of Cranmer’s 
preface :— 

“ For two sondrye sortes of people, it seemeth moche necessary 
y' somethynge be sayde in the entrye of thys booke, by the waye 
of preface of prologe, wherby herafter it maye be both y* better 
accepted of them which hitherto coulde not well beare it; and 
also the better vsed of them, which hertofore have mysused it. 
For truely, some there are that be too slowe, and nede the spurre, 
some other seme to quycke, and nede more of the brydell. Some 
loose theyr game by shorte shotynge, some by ouer shotynge,’’ 
&e. &e. 





TAVERNER’s Bible is a small plain folio, without woodcuts, 
first printed in the same year, 1539. The éezt is not materially 
altered, being formed on Matthews’ Bible. There were eleven 
editions of the Bible in Edward VI.’s reign, but they were all of 
the former Bibles. 

The Geneva Briere, 1560, was undertaken by the English 
refugees at the time of the Reformation. The translators were, 
Bishop Coverdale, Anthony Gilley, William Whittingham, Thomas 
Sampson, and Thomas Cole; to whom some add John Knox, John 
Bodleigh, and John Pullein. This version was for many years 
the most popular in England, and was the favourite Bible of the 
English puritans, and Scotch presbyterians. It went through about 
fifty editions in thirty years. This is what is called the Breeches 
Bible, from the rendering of Gen. vii. 3. The Geneva Testament, 
printed in 1557, was the first which was divided into verses. 
The edition of 1578, in the British Museum, is a pretty book, and 
exhibits great variety of type. The preface, arguments, &c., are 
in a very neat roman, in which italic is also used. Being in black 
letter, the distinction of the italic in modern editions, is in this 
marked by roman character. It has a beautifully engraved title 
border, contains maps of the Holy Land, &c. ; a variety of tables, 
printed in red and black, which, with the general execution of the 
work, and variety of material, would do credit to printers of more 
modern times. In this edition there are two versions of the 
Psalms ; the Geneva in roman, and Cranmer’s in black, opposite. 
It also contains the Book of Common Prayer. 

Parxer’s, or the Brsuors’ Brsxe, edited by Archbishop 
Parker, and printed in 1568. It contains three copper-plate por- 
traits, of Queen Elizabeth, Lord Leicester, and Secretary Cecil. 
At the commencement of the Epistle to the Hebrews is a wood- 
cut, representing ‘‘ Leda and the Swan,’’ hence it is sometimes 
called the “ Leda Bible.”” There is in this edition a double trans- 
lation of the Psalms; one from what is called the Great Bible, 
the other an entirely new one. 

Kine JAmes’s Bratz. The present translation was begun 
under the patronage of James I. Fifty-four learned persons (47 
of whom undertook the task) were selected. They were divided 
into six classes, to each of which a certain portion was allotted. 
Each of the class was to produce a translation of the whole 
allotted to the class, which were revised at a general meeting of the 
class ; and then went through the other classes to obtain the sanc- 
tion of the whole; two of the classes sat at Westminster, two at 
Oxford, and two at Cambridge. They were employed for three 
years (1607 to 1610). It was first printed in 1611. It is a hand- 
some book with a well-executed copper-plate title, and contains 
many tables and maps. The genealogy of our Saviour, consisting 
of 34 pages, is a wonderful piece of workmanship. The Bible is 
printed in black letter, but with the arguments &c. in roman, 
and has marginal references. 


The following are specimens of the style and orthography of six of the translations of which we have been speaking :— 





1535. 
1, CoveRDALE’s, 


But who geveth credence unto oure preachynge ; 
Or to who is the arme of the LORDE knowne? 
He shall growe before the LORDE like as a braich, 
and as a rote in a drie grounde. He shal haue 
nether bewty ner fauoure. 


The Lord is my shepherde, I can want nothynge. 
He fedeth me in a grene pasture, 4d ledeth me to a 
fresh water. | 


1539. 
2. Cranmen’s (the Great Bible). 


But who hath geuen credéce vnto the thynge we 
haue hearde? Or to whom is the arme of the Lorde 
known ? For he dyd growe before the Lord lyke as 
a braunche, and as a rote in a drye grotide, he hath 
nether bewtye nor fauoure. 

The Lord is my shephearde, therefore c4 I lack 
nothing. He shall fede me in a greene pasture, and 
leade me forthe besyde the waters of céfort. 





1560. 
4. GENEVA VERSION. 


Who wil beleeue our report? and to whome is 
the arme of the Lord reueiled? but he shall growe 
vp before him asa branche, and as a rote out of a 
drye grounde: he hath neither form nor beautie. 


The Lord is my shephearde, I shall not want. He 
maketh me to rest in greene pasture, and leadeth me 
by the still waters. 





1568. 
5. Tae Bisnops’ (Parker's). 

But who hath geuen credence ynto our preaching ? 
to whom is the arme of the Lorde knowen? For he 
dyd growe before the Lord like as a braunche, and 
as a roote in a drye grounde, he hath neither beautie 
nor fauour. 


God is my shepheard, therefore I can lacke no- 
thynge.. He will cause me to repose my selfe in 
pasture full of grasse, and he wyll leade me vuto 
calme waters 





1539. 
3, TAVERNER’S. 


But who geueth credence vynto oure preachynge ? 
or to whome is the arme of the Lorde knowen ? He 
shall growe before the Lord like as a braunch, and 
as arote inadrye ground. He shall haue neyther 
bewtie nor fauoure. 


The Lord is my shephearde, I can want nothynge. 
He fedeth me in a greene pasture, and leadeth me 
to a fresh water. 





1611. 
6. Kine James’s. 


Who hath beleeued our report? and to whom is 
the arme of the Lord revealed? For he shall grow 
up before him as a tender plant, and as a root out 
of a dry ground : he hath no form nor comelinesse. 


The Lord is my shepheard, I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie downe in green pastures: he lead- 
eth me beside the still waters. 


Scorcn Brare. 19th March, 1542. An act was passed by.| vulgar tongue, notwithstanding the protest of the Bishop of Glas- 


the Regent Arran, making it lawful to read the Scriptures in the 


gow, the Chancellor of Scotland; and through Sir Ralph Sadler, 
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the English ambassador, some Bibles were imported from England. 
Yet more than thirty years elapsed before any Bible was printed in 
Scotland, tut in 1568 a ‘‘ Psalm Buik,” in the end whereof was 
found “ ane lewd song, called, ‘ Welcome Fortunes,’’’ was printed, 
which gave great offence to the General Assembly, who ordered 
the printer to call them in. In 1576 appeared an edition of the 
Geneva translation, with a dedication to King James, in the 
Scotch language. In 1579, a Bible for the use of Scotland, by the 
Commissioners of the Kirk, was printed. And in 1610, Hart’s 
Bible appeared, which contains numerous engravings throughout 
of scriptural countries, events, and things. The Scotch Bibles are 
more ambitious of sculptures than could have been expected in 
that country in such an age. The first edition of 1576 is hand- 
somely printed in a sharp romam letter, printed in folio, by Thomas 
Bassandine. 

The Dovay Brstz is the Catholic version, and was first printed 
—the New Testament at Rheims, in ]582, and the Old at Douay, 
in 1609-10. 

The Wetsu Bisie was first printed in 1568, with a Latin 
dedication to Queen Elizabeth. The version of 1620, now in use, 
says Anthony & Wood, is one of the best translations extant, and 
much better than the English. In 1630, an edition in 8vo was 
printed at the expense of several citizens of London; and another 
in 1654, of which 5000 copies were printed. Again, in 1677, 
8000 more. Various other editions in folio, 4to. and 8vo. from 
1690—1779. In 1799, 10,000 copies were printed. In later 
years the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, have circulated various editions. 

Mr. D’Israeli, in his “‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ has an arti- 
cle, ‘The Pearl Bibles, and six thousand Errata,’’ in which he has 
given some notable specimens of the blunders which were perpe- 
trated in the printing of Bibles in earlier times. The great 
demand which existed for Bibles prompted unscrupulous persons 
to supply the demand without much regard to carefulness or 
accuracy. “The learned Usher,’’ Mr. D’Israeli tells us, ‘‘ one 
day hastening to preach at Paul’s Cross, entered the shop of one 
of the stationers, as booksellers were then called, and inquiring 
for a Bible of the London edition, when he came to look for his 
text, to his astonishment and his horror, he discovered that the 
verse was omitted in the Bible! This gave the first occasion of 
complaint to the king, of the insufferable negligence and incapa- 
city of the London press ; and, says the MS. writer of this anec- 
dote, first bred that great contest which followed, between the 
University of Cambridge and the London Stationers, about the 
right of printing Bibles.” 

Even during the reign of Charles I. and at the period of the 
Commonwealth, the manufacture of spurious Bibles was carried 
on to an alarming extent. English Bibles were fabricated in Hol- 
land for cheapness, without any regard to accuracy. Twelve thou- 
sand of these (12mo) Bibles, with notes, were seized by the king’s 
printers as contrary to the statute. The London and Cambridge 
printers undersold each other, till the price of folio Bibles, which 
were ten shillings in quires, was reduced to five, considerably 
under cost price. A large impression of these Dutch-English 
Bibles were burnt, by order of the Assembly of Divines, for cer- 
tain errors. The Pearl 24mo Bible, which was printed by Field 
in 1653, contains some scandalous blunders; for instance, Romans 
vi. 13. ‘¢ Neither yield ye your members as instruments of righte- 
ousness unto sin’’—for unrighteousness. 1 Cor. vi. 9, ‘‘ Know 
ye not that the unrighteous shall inherit the kingdom of God?”?— 
for shall not inherit. 

We shall take up the subject of Bibles in a larger sense on a 
subsequent occasion; and conclude this article by informing the 
curious reader, that there is a MS. Bible, in the King’s Library, 
in 2 vols. 4to. It was written for George the Third, by Alexander 
Weir, student of divinity, and is an extraordinary specimen of 
penmanship, beautifully small; has every dot and mark of the 
standard 4to edition; the marginal references, chapter heads, and 
every identical thing, even the italic words are distinguished. The 
book is beautifully neat and clean, and in capital preservation. 
The patience and labour thrown away on this production might 
have been worthy of high praise in monkish times; to do such a 


LOYALTY. 

In the reciprocal services of lord and vassal, there was ample 
scope for every magnanimous and disinterested energy. The 
heart of man, when placed in circumstances which have a tendency 
to excite them, will seldom be deficient in such sentiments. No 
occasions could be more favourable than the protection of a 
faithful supporter, or the defence of a beneficent suzerain against 
such powerful aggression as left little prospect except of sharing 
in his ruin. From these feelings engendered by the feudal relation, 
has sprung up the peculiar sentiment of personal reverence and 
attachment towards a sovereign, which we denominate loyalty, 
alike distinguishable from the stupid devotion of Eastern slaves, 
and from the abstract respect with which free citizens regard their 
chief magistrate. Men who had been used to swear fealty, to 
profess subjection, to follow, at home and in the field, a feudal 
superior and his family, easily transferred the same allegiance to 
the monarch. It was a very powerful feeling which could make 
the bravest man put up with slights and ill treatment at the hands 
of his sovereign, or call forth all the energies of disinterested 
exertion, for one whom he never saw, and in whose character 
there was nothing to esteem. In ages when the rights of the 
community were unfelt, this sentiment was one great preservative 
of society; and though collateral, or even subservient to more 
enlarged principles, it is still indispensable to the tranquillity and 
permanence of every monarchy. In a moral view, loyalty has 
scarcely perhaps less tendency to refine and elevate the heart than 
patriotism itself, and holds a middle place in the scale of human 
motives, as they ascend from the grosser inducements of self- 
interest, to the furtherance of general happiness, and conformity 
to the purposes of infinite wisdom.—Hallam’s Middle Ages. 





TO THE WINDS. 


Ye viewless minstrels of the sky! 

I marvel not in times gone by 
That ye were deified ! 

For even in this latter day, 

To me oft has your power or play 
Unearthly thoughts supplied. 


Awful your power! when by your might 
You heave the wild waves, crested white, 
Like mountains in your wrath ; 

Ploughing between them valleys deep, 
Which to the seaman, roused from sleep, 
Yawn like Death’s opening path. 


Graceful you play !—when round the tower, 
Where beauty culls Spring’s loveliest flower, 
To wreathe her dark locks there— 

Your gentlest whispers, lightly breathed 
The leaves between, flit round that wreath, 
And stir her silken hair. 


Still thoughts like these are but of earth, 
4 And you can give far loftier birth : 
Ye came we know not whence ! 
Ye go !—can mortal trace your flight ? 
All imperceptible to sight, 
Though audible to sense. 


The sun—his rise and set we know ; 
The sea—we mark its ebb and flow ; 
The moon—her wax and wane ; 
The stars—man knows their courses well, 
The comet’s vagrant path can tell, 
But you his search disdain. 


Ye restless, homeless, shapeless things ! 
Who mock all our imaginings 
Like spirits in a dream, 
What epithet can words supply 
Unto the bard, who takes such high 
Unmanageable theme ? 
But one. To me, when fancy stirs 
My thoughts, ye seem Heaven’s Messengers, 
Who leave no path untrod ; 
And when, as now, at midnight hour, 
I hear your voice in all its power, 
It seems the Voice of God. 
Bernarp Banton. 





thing now is at best but an elaborate folly. 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

ENGLAND has long been stigmatised as a non-musical nation, 
and, to a great extent, the stigma is deserved. Whether it is that 
a predilection for the useful and the solid has hitherto left no room 
for the cultivation and full enjoyment of the “ softer arts’’ among 
the masses, emphatically denominated the people; or that they 
have been occupied for the last century with steam-engines, spin- 
ning-jennies, and rail-roads, to th ion of the relaxing, and 
what some may consider the enervating, infl of sweet 
sounds, we leave for speculating philosophers to decide. Certain 
it is, that in this country the science of music shrouds itself up 
in an aristocratic exclusiveness, and is confined to the concert- 
room, the theatre, or to the singing-club. Places of worship are 
scarcely to be added to the list ; for the rude state in which too 
generally parochial psalmody still remains, can hardly be classed 
as music. 

But it is only in the cu/tivation of music among the many, that 
the accusation of our being ‘‘ deaf to the voice of the charmer” 
has full force; in their Jove for music Englishmen need not yield 
to the most musical communities. To all national or local rejoic- 
ings, bands are considered indispensable ; street-players are encou- 
raged to an extent that has made them so plentiful, that they are 
actually swelling into no inconsiderable integer of the British 
population ; and few social meetings are thought tolerable without 
‘*a song.’’ Among private famiilies those who practise music with 
success, become at once celebrated among their particular friends ; 
and it will always be found, that the ‘‘ musical family’”’ is always 
looked up to and sought after more than its neighbours. The 
credit of having a good voice frequently introduces persons into 
societies and connexions, from which, without that qualification, 
they would have been excluded ; and so highly is an individual, 
thus gifted, prized for his powers of song, that should you inquire 
into his character, you are not immediately told that he is a well- 
conducted person, has a good temper, is an affectionate son, a kind 
brother, &c.; but you are eagerly informed that ‘‘ he has such a 
charming voice !”’ 

In truth, to say that Englishmen in particular have but little 
taste for music, would be attributing to them a degree of insensibi- 
lity that does not belong to the character of savages. The most 
barbarous men have a love for, and take a delight in, sounds, 
which, though not sufficiently refined to please a European, are 
quite equal to their desires and taste. Nature herself is filled with 
music, which it requires not art to awaken ; and, as all external 
objects are adapted to the organs of man, it would indeed be 
strange if the appeals of inanimate nature to the ear were made in 
vain. ‘The empire of music,’’ eloquently remarks the present 
Gresham professor of music, ‘‘ may with truth be said to be uni- 
versal, and the pleasure which it is capable of diffusing seems to 
have overspread all created existence. If the song of the lark is its 
jocund and instinctive welcome to the new-born day, we are also 
taught that the highest created intelligences circle their Maker’s 
throne with songs of praise, and every intermediate link of that 
golden chain which descends from heaven to earth vibrates at its 
touch. Music is the language of nature *, and is, for that reason, 
a beautiful, an expressive, a varied language. It echoes in the 








* “ For all that pleasing is to living ear 
Was there consorted in one harmony ; 
Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all agree. 


The joyous birds shrouded in cheareful shade 
Their notes unto the voice attempered sweet ; 
The angelical, soft, trembling voices made 
To th’ instruments, divine respondence meet : 
The silver-sounding instruments did meet ; 
With the base murmar of the water’s fall; 
The water's fall with difference discreet 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 
The gentle warbling wind low answered all!” 
The Faery Queene—Canto xii, Stanzas 70, 7). 


Here too is music! Does not the bea ‘tiful play of words in the last four lines 
attune the most exquisite melody ? 





forests and the groves, it whispers in the breeze, it murmurs in 
the brook, it rushes in the torrent, and roars in the tempest. Its 
presence is everywhere—on earth, in sea—in the world that is, 
and in that which is to come. There is music in every accent of 
joy ; there is music in every response of gratitude ; there is music 
in the plaint of sorrow ; and there is music in the voice of pity. 
We meet and own the power of this language in every walk 
of life, 

In every burst of sympathy, 

In every voice of love. ' 
Suppose the world destitute of all these sweet and melting accents, 
these solemn and majestic voices, this daily appeal to the heart 
and the imagination; suppose this enchanting and endless variety 
all withdrawn, even for a short and single day, and in its stead 
dull monotony, and death-like silence. Ah, how would the most 
insensible heart and obtusest ear long and pray for its return, and 
own the beneficence of that power which had made ali nature 
vocal !’’* 

But if music has been created in the external world for the 
delight of man, he is gifted with it in a much higher degree within 
himself. The pleasure he can, if he chooses, derive from keeping 
his ears open to, his heart susceptible of, the ‘‘ tuneful voice’’ of 
nature, is to be immeasurably increased by employing the powers 
for its production, with which he is gifted above the rest of nature, 
animate or inanimate. 

The most beautiful of all natural instruments for the production 
of sound is that which the Almighty has bestowed, in greater or 
less perfection, upon all mankind, namely, the human voice. Yet, 
the usual answer to the question, ‘‘ Why do you not sing ?’’ is, 
““T have no voice;’’ which the very means employed to make the 
reply disprove. It is a fact, which cannot be too impressively 
inculcated, that every person with perfect organs has it in his 
power to give utterance to musical sounds. It is a great and too 
general error to suppose, that unless an individual be gifted with 
a superior voice that he cannot sing at all. No one can tell how 
well he can sing till he tries. It is undeniable, that whoever 
can speak can sing, with greater or less success. The many 
tones of voice used to express different emotions, and even dif- 
ferent sentences in ordinary conversation, are just as nicely discri- 
minated as the various inflections of tone in a melody, though the 
range or compass of sound is not, during the former, so extensive. 

Besides the objection of a bad or imperfect voice, persons with 
the organ of hearing in the best and most healthy condition for the 
ordinary purposes of life, frequently despair of enjoying music, 
because they may be so insensible to it that they can with difficulty 
distinguish one melody from another. But the functions of the 
ear are as readily to be improved as those of the voice. The con- 
stant habit of hearing good music will render the hearing so 
sensitive to ill-assorted sounds, as to receive the most painful sen- 
sations from the latter. Teachers of music constantly find, that 
beginners will endure and perpetrate the most heinous sins against 
harmony without the smallest consciousness or inconvenience ; 
yet the same pupils, when they attain some proficiency, will not 
only readily detect any falsities of sound that they may hear, but 
will instinctively avoid them while performing themselves. It 
may also be generally remarked, that as families, in which music 
is much cultivated, increase, the young folks will, from constantly 
hearing it, acquire so complete a taste for the art, that they will 
not be long in feeling a desire to learn it. Thus it would be with 
adults. Were music so generally cultivated in the nation as to 
force it constantly upon them, we should seldom hear of persons 
having ‘‘no voice,’’ or “ no ear for music.’ 

The difficulty of learning to read music is, we are inclined to 
think, very much overrated. There was a time when the bulk of the 
community looked upon plain reading and writing as if a knowledge 
of them demanded superior natural gifts to acquire; but now, 





* “ Three inaugural lectures, delivered in the theatre of the Vity of London 
School,” vy Edward Taylor, Gresham Professor of Music. First lecture, 
pp. 13—15 
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happily, everybody is master of them. It may be set down as 
a general rule, that every English man and woman reads and 
writes: the exceptions—or those persons who can do neither— 
being looked upon with that kind of pity which unfortunates 
excite, who have some mental deficiency or bodily infirmity. We 
contend that the excuse for any person, who can read or write, 
that they have not sufficient natural capacity to study music with 
success, is quite inadmissible. It is evident that, with very few 
exceptions, they have capacity and feeling sufficient to enjoy its 
performance. Many expedients are resorted to by the labouring 
classes for agreeably spending their leisure time—for what is 
called ‘‘ enjoying themselves.” There are clubs for drinking beer 
and smoking tobacco, and debating societies for various pur- 
poses, with other contrivances for wasting money, and that 
which is far more valuable—time. But even smoking and 
drinking do not supply all the required enjoyment, which is 
seldom thought complete without ‘“‘ a: song;’’ and any person 
who has learnt one by rote, and can give it utterance with a tole- 
rable power of lungs, is sure of a hearty welcome. What an 
accession of happiness would there be if, instead of these, other 
clubs were formed, leaving out the beer. and tobacco but retaining 
the song! Clubs, which may be removed from the alehouse to 
the happy fire-side, and held for the purpose of learning and 
studying music ? 

Although it is unquestionably a great defect in our system of 
education, that vocal music is not regularly taught in schools, 
yet the difficulties of acquiring it are not so great as to render it 
out of the reach of grown-up persons. The ease with which 
students may attain sufficient knowledge of music to produce har- 
mony, by singing together in parts, is much greater than is gene- 
rally thought. The gamut is easily learnt. That conquered, a 
little daily practice in singing the scales, slowly at first and gradu- 
ally quicker, would, in a short time, prove to the student that his 
belief of his having little or ‘‘no vyoice’’ is groundless. Then 
comes the difficulty, thought to be so great, of producing harmony 
by singing in parts; this, too, a little application will master. 
When the scales have been well learned, let the singer exercise his 
voice in distances, thus :—begin, for instance, with the note C, 
which he must take from some instrument (a pitch-pipe is the most 
simple one); then rise to its third E, from E to the fifth of C, 
which is G, and then to the octave C again. Let him then get a 
friend to join him, and sing one of the above notes while he sounds 
another. Thus will the ear become accustomed to harmony, and 
prevent each singer from taking up the other’s note. By degrees 
another voice might join, and then a fourth, till at last the person 
who once thought it was quite out of his power to sing at all, will 
find himself assisting in the production of the most delightful 
vocal combinations. The mere songs he has been in the habit of 
hearing performed at the public house will have become distaste- 
ful to him ; he will, perhaps, discover that they have been sung 
with false taste, and wretchedly out of tune ; his ear will hardly 
be satisfied with mere melody, if even it be well executed, but he 
will desire it to be accompanied and filled up with harmonies. 

One principal advantage possessed by the system of education 
followed on the Continent over that pursued in England, is the 
making singing one branch of elementary knowledge. In Italy, 
and all over Germany, vocal music forms part of daily instruction, 
both in public and private schools. 

‘‘ While loitering through the street of St. Goar,” says Mrs. 
Trollope, in her ‘ Belgium and Western Germany,’ ‘“* we were sur- 
prised at hearing our own beautiful national hymn pealing from a 
large building near it; for my part I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to enter the open door, and discover who the parties were 
who showed so excellent a taste in choosing an air, let the words 
to which they applied it be what they might. This building, [ 
found, was used as a school-house, and on each side the door had 
a large room, one for girls the other for boys, It was the male 
part of this youthful population whose shriJl voices were pouring 





forth the notes so familiar to our ears; they sang the air in parts, 
and with wonderful correctness.”’ 

It is with pleasure, however, we observe the increasing desire 
for acquiring vocal instruction that is generally manifesting itself 
throughout Great Britain. In most of the manufacturing towns 
societies have been established for promoting it. At Glasgow, in 
particular, great progress has already been made. In London the 
‘* Sacred Harmonic Society’, succeeded beyond expectation ; 
and although most of its bers are respectable artisans, or 
persons engaged in trade, yet they have managed to find time and 
talent enough to execute the most elaborate oratorios, in a style 
which eminent musicians have pr d to be decidedly supe- 
rior to similar displays of the professional singers of London. 

The old controversy has been recently agitated,—to what extent 
are oratorios fit and proper for serious-minded persons to engage 
in, or to patronise by their presence? The question appears to 
us to be wholly a relative one, each case to be judged of by the 
particular circumstances connected with it. In recommending, 
for instance, young men to join in such exhibitions, as a suitable 
relaxation after a day of toil, we are not supposing that they will 
do such violence to the sou/ of music, as to trifle and dawdle over 
the subject, till they have vulgarised both sound and sense. Let 
them enter into it in a right and earnest spirit ; and if they do so, 
the performance will not differ, in principle, from that necessary 
practice of psalm or hymn singing which is essential, when a con- 
gregation wishes to perform all portions of divine service ‘ de- 
cently and in order. ”’ 

If the moral and national happiness of the people would be 
improved by the general cultivation of music, how much more 
would their spiritual welfare be enhanced? Singing, though a 
minor duty, is as much a part of the Christian religion as worship 
—we are enjoined to praise as well as pray. Though the object 
of psalmody is chiefly to glorify the Creator, it should also produce 
such an effect upon the mind as to fit it for impressions to be 
receiyed from religious instruction, and to frame it for prayer; 
but the manner in which parochial psalmody is at present executed, 
certainly cannot effect these objects. 

It is the custom in some parish churches, but more frequently 
in episcopal chapels, for the minister to print, for the use of his 
congregation, a selection of sacred lyrics. But it would materially 
forward the object we are advocating, if, besides the mere poetry 
of psalms and hymns, the music were published with the words in 
books for altos, trebles, tenors, and basses, and distributed amongst 
the congregation according to their voices. Even were such a 
plan adopted in the present general ignorance of music, it would 
not fail of having a good effect, for there are few respectable con- 
gregations among whom some knowledge of the science does not 
exist, and these would find the learning the harmonies to psalm 
tunes—the subject or trebles of which are already familiar to every 
church-goer—an easy task ; the melody being, as usual, supported 
by. the charity children. 

Would not such an improved system of psalmody draw many 
persons to the house of God, on whom entreaties and example 
have been expended in vain? Has the reader never passed a 
church or a chapel, when he was in a listless, a desponding, or 
perhaps an irritated and evil mood, and felt the powerful influence 
of a multitude of concording voices? Let the following anecdote 
of the effect of church music upon savages (from Southey’s 
“ History of Brazil’’) answer the question : 

‘* Nolrega (a Jesuit) had a school where he instructed the native 
children, the orphans from Portugal, and the mestizos, or mixed 
breed. Reading, writing, and arithmetic, were taught them ; they 
were trained to assist at mass, and to sing the church service, and 
frequently led in procession through the town. This had a great 
effect, for the natives were passionately fond of music, so pas- 
sionately, that Nolrega began to hope the fable of Orpheus was a 
type of his mission, and that by songs he was to convert the 
pagans of Brazil. The Jesuit usually took with him four or five of 
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these little choristers on his preaching expeditions; when they 
approached an inhabited place, one carried a crucifix before them 
and they began singing the Litany. The savages, like snakes, 
were won by the voice of the charmer; they received him joyfully, 
and when he departed, with the same ceremony the children fol- 
lowéd the music. He set the catechism, creed, and ordinary 
prayers, to sol fa; and the pleasure of learning to sing was such 
a temptation that the little Tupis sometimes ran away from their 
parents to put themselves under the Care of the Jesuit.” 

We have a word or two to say also on the subject of instru- 
mental music. Although it is obvious that the human voice is not 
only the best, but the cheapest and most ready of all instruments, 
yet there are others which are not above the reach of the poorest 
artisan. An alarming and melancholy report has lately gained 
currency, that in some manufacturing districts in the North of 
England, workmen are laying by a certain sum out of their hard 
weekly earnings for the purpose of buying—what? coals for the 
winter—bread for their families—clothes for their children ? no; 
but rifles! For what purpose, one may well tremble to ask. Now 
if these deluded men are so well off as to be able to afford even 
sixpence a week each, for a purpose that can never turn to any 
other account than destruction; if they are able, after providing 
themselves and their families with the necessaries of life, to spare 


commencement of the music-school, it was found that the profi- 
cients were liable to be enticed away and to commence as teachers 
of music. To remedy this, the members of the orchestra are 
bound to remain at his works for seven years. Mr. Strutt has 
ingeniously contrived an orchestra, with desks and boxes contain- 
ing the instruments, to fold and pack up, so that with the addition 
of a pair of wheels, the whole forms a carriage, &c.; and with an 
omnibus for the performers, he occasionally moves the corps de 
musique to Derby, or the surrounding villages, where their ser- 
vices are required for charitable occasions. The liberality with 
which this musical establishment is supported is as extraordinary 
as its novelty. As an incentive to excellence, when he visits 
town, he occasionally takes half-a-dozen of his cleverest people 
with him, who are treated-to the opera and the concerts to hear 
the finest performers of the age *.” 

If the general study of music had no better effect than diverting 
the ‘greatest number’’ from less innocent employments, it 
would for no stronger reason be productive of much good; but, 
besides that, it humanises and soothes the mind, softens the man- 
ners, refines the taste, and raises the character. As an amuse- 
ment, it promotes mirth “that after no repenting draws;’’ it is 
a most delightful ingredient in social enjoyment, and is a never- 
failing help to good fellowship, order, and civilisation. 





ever so small a sum, let us ask them whether the | t so 
accrued would not be much better employed in providing them 
with a humanizing, cheering, and even profitable source of amuse- 
ment. These ‘‘ targeteers” will perhaps smile at our suggestion, 
but we do most earnestly appeal to their reason and their hearts, 
when we advise them to leave off purchasing instruments of the 
vilest discord, and recommend them to lay in a stock of fiddles, 
&c. With the latter they will acquire also a lasting stock of 
happiness, content, and prosperity. Instead of forming themselves 
into societies for shooting at targets, let them meet to learn and 
practise overtures, symphonies, quartettes, &c. We are certainly 
not such enthusiasts as to imagine that poverty, destitution, and 
vice, are to be charmed away by all the string or wind instruments 
in Britain. We are just as anxious as any of our readers can be, 
to see remedial measures—effectual remedial measures—adopted 
to relieve the misery of a large portion of our population, and to 
see them advance in a just estimate of their rights and duties as 
men, and as citizens. But all of this matter that is pertinent to 
our present subject is simply this :—if workmen can spare money 
to purchase rifles, for which, in our social state, they cannot 
possibly have a fitting use, surely they can spare as much for 
what may be made available in tranquillising their spirits, soothing 
their sorrows, and, by aiding in the humanizing of the mind, 
render it a generous recipient of that knowledge which is power. 

We are quite sure that if, in large manufactories, masters were 
to encourage music among their people, they would find the 
interests of both much improved. The man who comes to his 
work after a drunken debauch can hardly do it equal justice with 
another who has been employing his time more like, in a manner 
more worthy of,a human being. At least one great firm is not 
insensible to such advantages. 

‘‘The Messrs. William, George, and Joseph Strutt, of Derby, 
men of great wealth and acquirements, employ nearly the whole 
of the population of Belper and the neighbourhood, where their 
works, as cotton-spinners and manufacturers, are situated, a 
country not long since wild and barbarous, now highly cultivated 
by the intelligence they diffuse around them. To give a higher 
taste to the work-people at Belper, Mr. John Strutt has formed 
a musical society, by selecting forty persons or more from his 
mills and workshops, making a band of instrumental performers 
and a choir of singers. These persons are regularly trained by 
masters, and taught to play and sing in the best manner. What- 
ever time is consumed in their studies is reckoned into their 
working hours. On the night of the general muster you may see 
five or six of the forge-men in their leather aprons, blasting their 
terrific notes upon opheicleides and trombones. Soon after the 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF EATING. 


Wuar a glorious book has yet to be written on the “ Philosophy 
of Eating!” It will contain moral and natural philosophy, his- 
tory, biography, statistics, political economy, anecdote, notices of 
monsters, of men whose brains lay in their stomachs, and of others 
whose stomachs might be found in their brains! The writer will, 
of course, begin with the beginning of the world, and the creation 
of man. Defining man as “‘ a cooking animal,’’ he has the whole 
history of the race before him. He will inquire very minutely as 
to whether animal food was in use before the Deluge, linking this 
with an examination of the human teeth, and their carnivorous and 
herbivorous indications. Then he goes on to the Egyptians, and 
their exclusive system of eating, the feast which Joseph gave to 
his brethren, and the reason why there was a peculiar honour in 
sending his brother Benjamin five times more food than the rest. 
After which, he takes up the Mosaic polity—of clean and unclean 
creatures, and finds out, if he can, how much of those distinctions 
and prohibitions were based on a special regard to the bodily 
health of the Israelites, and how much was intended to have a 
social effect, in preserving them from contact and association with 
their idolatrous neighbours. For as eating is the bond of friend- 
ship and of faith, so a separation in the matter of clean and 
unclean food has a most marvellous prohibitory power over the 
social tendencies. From thence, our author has to pass to the 
large field of the influence of diet on national character; he must 
find out how much of the ‘“ Roast beef of Old England” has its 
origin in the fact of animal food being the cheapest of all food in 
Anglo-Saxon times; what has been and is likely to be, the moral 
and physical effects of the transition from salt meat and thin ale, 
to tea and sugar; what the potato has done, and what is the 
influence on population from the quantity and quality of food ; 
the cooking arts, and dining hours of all nations ; tell us about the 
famous Apicius that invented the Apician cakes, and his less 
famous namesake, who invented the pickling of oysters; tell us 
about that extraordinary notability, a Scotch Apicius, John Hay, 
Earl of Carlisle, who made a great fortune and spent it by and 
in the art of tickling the palates of his guests—not forgetting 
Napoleon’s celebrated dinner-giving great chancellor, Cambacéres, 
nor any famous patron of cooks and cooking; while the book is 
to be found wound up with a profound disquisition on dyspepsia 
and gout ; gelatinous, fibrous, and farinaceous food, and a tabular 
statement of how many meals delicate men may take in a day. 

If the ‘‘ philosophy of eating ’”’ has yet to be written, the prac- 





* « Music and Friends, by William Gardener, pp. 311—13. 
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tice of eating has yet to be much improved. Not that cookery is 
to be made a more tempting and provocative art than it is ; not 
that we are to eat and drink any more than we do: but that the 
science of eating in all its branches has yet to receive far more 
attention from us, and to be extended and elevated. We were 
not merely made to eat, but to enjoy what we eat—to receive, 
what the lower animals cannot receive, moral satisfaction and 
social improvement from the very act of eating. This is defeated, 
when we attach too much importance to the dinner itself, or 
set too much value on mere dinner accomplishments, or, at some 
public entertainment, or on board, say, of a steam-boat, “take 
care of ourselves,’’ without caring much for our neighbours. A 
truly social dinner is one where the whole party feel for all, 
and sympathise with all. While there should be that grace- 
fulness of manner which gives a zest to every thing, no one 
who eats peas or fish with his knife should be made to feel 
as if he had committed a crime against morals. While all 
should be able to handle dinner apparatus with ease and pro- 
priety, no man who, from want of facility or mechanical dexterity, 
is unable to carve a goose without mangling it, should be made to 
feel as if he were a goose himself. A true gentleman never im- 
plies, by a single attitude, that he has been used to any other 
company better than that in which he is in at the time, unless 
something should occur requiring him to do so, in defence of his 
own feelings or character. 

It is, however, something more than an offence against etiquette, 
when all the rules of etiquette are observed in setting and ar- 
ranging a dinner, and all the rules of social propriety are violated 
by those who eat it. A man may have a coarse and vulgar nature, 
who yet exhibits the most scrupulous and graceful propriety of 
manners and language at dinner: but there is far less likelihood 
of a man having a mind capable of polish, who is brutish and 
gross in his conduct. It is not the soup or the fish coming first 
that makes a dinner “ polite.’’ 

These remarks are made by way of introducing an American 
sketch, somewhat humorous, though rather broad and coarse. 
The likeness is avouched to be good, though it evidently runs into 
caricature. It is from the ‘ Knickerbocker,’ a New York maga- 
zine. 


A HOTEL DINNER. 
FROM NOTES IN PENCIL, ON THE BACK OF A BILL OF FARE. 

How startling is the sound of the dinner-gong! The tympanum 
suddenly recoils beneath the swell of the brazen instrument, and 
echoes the alarum to its fellow member of the lower house, of which 
Appetite is the speaker. In a large hotel the effect is magical. 
What a rush from all quarters of the house to the dining-room ! 
Chambers, offices, and closets, are hastily deserted by their occu- 
pants, that the elements of an unspeakable hurly-burly may mingle 
at the table-d’héte. Loungers in the street catch the sound with 
wonderful acuteness, and hasten homeward to the hotel. The 
boarder under the barber’s hands frets at the practitioner’s slow- 
ness, gets cut while uttering a violent oath, starts up, looking 
daggers, and wiping the soap hastily from his half-shaved chin, 
seizes his hat, and rushes to the place of feed. 

In one dense crowd, they pour in at the door; pushing and 
squeezing, jostling and swearing, as if life itself depended upon 
the celerity of their entrance. Dignity is nothing, decency is 
nothing. A choice seat at the table is everything. 

The twenty or thirty individuals who are already seated at the 
head of the board, and in the immediate vicinity of the choicest 
eatables, are ‘‘ old heads ;” they have “‘ cut their eye teeth ;”” they 
are “up to snuff ;” or, to cut the classics, and descend to homely 
English, they know how to dine in an American hotel ; an accom- 

lishment by no means to be lightly regarded. Every day, about 
half an hour before the dinner hour, they station themselves near 
the door of the dining-room, and, with a patience worthy of Job, 
await its opening. Barely does John the waiter have time to 
sound the gong, the notes of which I have said are so magical, 
before they dart by him, and the last vibration of the brazen moni- 
tor finds the men of brass seated at the table. Some unsophisti- 
cated persons may think this a contemptible subserviency to the 
appetite; if so, they do the worthies much injustice. Their 





motives are of a high order ; an honour to themselves, and a great 
light to the world. Example is everything. Punctuality is a jewel. 
WASHINGTON said so, and he was a man of veracity. The hour 
to dine, as specified in the rules and regulations, posted up in the 
‘¢ office,’’ was three. Not one minute before or after three, but 
three precisely. Some inconsiderate man may think that a minute 
or two out of the way could make no material difference. Don’t 
trust such a one with thé conveyance of your wife and five small 
children to a steam-boat pier! Ten chances to one he misses the 
boat. ‘‘ Time is money,” and two minutes lost daily is seven 
hundred and forty minutes per annum. At this rate, supposing a 
man to live seventy years—a fair computation when we consi 
the caoutchouc case of Joyce Heth—thirty-five days eleven hours 
and four-sixtieths, are wasted in lifetime, by being two minutes 
behindhand at dinner! Shades of Washington, Franklin, and Dr. 
Alcott !—what a dissipation of money! It was of this that the men 
at the door ruminanel: They wished, like Washington, to set a 
good example, in being punctual. If, in virtuously striving to 
excel in such a cause, they tread on each other’s corns, and tumble 
over each other’s heels, making themselves appear excessivel 
ridiculous, it is our business not to laugh at, but to condole wit! 
them, as martyrs who suffer for our sake. Many a gouty toe has 
been ground into torture, in its owner’s generous emulation to be 
first and most punctual at the dinner-table. What disinterested 
martyrdom ! 

The crowd have squeezed themselves into the room. Such a 
scrambling and jostling for seats! Spare the crockery. The din— 
from din comes dinner—redoubles. Such an outcry! Babel is 
music to it. ‘‘ Waiter!’ ‘‘ Waiter!’ ‘‘ John!’’ ‘‘ Waiter !’’ 
‘Thomas !”’ * Thomas!’ * Waiter!’ ‘‘ John!’’ ‘‘ Thomas !”’ 
“* Soup !”? ‘* Soup !”’ ‘¢ Soup !’’—were iterated in all octaves, from 
contralto to soprano. I was a “‘ looker-on in Vienna,’’ when the 
scenes which follow occurred, and ‘I speak the things which I 
do know.”’ 

‘* Give us a stout, hearty plate of soup, William !’’ said a short 
crimson-faced man, with an abdominal periphery like a semi- 
globe. As he gave this order for a second plate of soup, he shoved 
into the waiter’s hand, open to receive the plate of a gentleman 
who had as yet secured nothing, his own dish, and bade him 
make haste. Ignorant of ‘‘ dinner etiquette,”’ as Fanny Kemble 
styles it, a dozen of those around us had at once commenced on 
the solids ; which of course made the rest work like beavers to 
finish their soup ; and some of those at the end of the table, who 
having but just received the initial liquid, were still sipping after 
their luckier friends at the favoured end of the table had con- 
cluded, were admonished of the necessity of making haste, by the 
removal of their plates by the impatient waiters. Waiters are 
systematic. People should be more simultaneous in eating soup. 
A polite man swallows his, scalding hot, that he may keep pace 
with his more fortunate neighbour. s 

‘Here! here! you rascal, bring my soup !’’ bawled out a man 
with a thin vinegar aspect. His plate had suffered abduction. 
The waiter feigned not to hear. The wrinkles on the pungent 
face visibly sharpened. That look would have soured an entire 
dairy. In a voice thin and sharp as his features, he exclaimed, 
‘‘Here! here! youunmannerly Irish scape-goat! (Ah! you hear 
at last, do you?) bring back my soup instantly !’’ 

‘* It’s ag’in’ the rules, Sir-r; I can’t do it, Sir-r! But here’sa 
+ a arrangement !’’ replied the Irishman, passing a bill of 
are. 

‘*T want my soup, you Irish blackguard !’’ 

‘*Can’t do it, Sir-r; the rules must be observed. Can’t give 
you any more soup, Sir-r ; the mates is on, Sir-r; them must be 
ate nixt ; them’s the rule, Sir-r;’’ and the waiter ran to answer 
a call farther up the table. 

The discontented man swore as terribly as if he had formed one 
of the celebrated army in Flanders. ‘‘ Pretty hotel this! Excel- 
lent regulations! Polite servants! Must eat meat, must I? I'll 
see em hanged first. Here you Chowder-head, bring back my 

, 


“Green peas, gen’lemen—green peas,’’ squeaked a bean-pole 
waiter, with a nose like a sausage, and little twinkling eyes. A 
dozen hands grabbed convulsively at the dish. Green were 
a great rarity ; a fact sufficiently evinced by the complacent air of 
the servant, as he announced them. A dish of gravy and a bottle 
of catsup were upset in the scuffle, much to the annoyance of the 
sour man, in whose lap a greater part of the first sought a dépdt. 
‘You have got your soup, I find, sir!” said a wag opposite, at 
which everybody laughed; and one individual at an untimely 
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moment when his mouth was full of Scotch ale, whereby a great 
gurgling and spluttering ensued, ending by a general spit upon 
the ‘ fixins’ of all who were near him; a most impartial division, 
for all received a portion, As soon as he could make himself 
heard above the discord, the person to whom the wag's remark 
had been addressed answered, with much asperity, ‘‘ That's Irish 
wit, I s’pose ; I hate Irish |” 

‘* Peas, waiter!” ‘* Waiter, peas!” 
claimed a hundred voices in a breath. 
looked to be all helped at once ! 

‘* Pass those peas ?’’ said a score of impatient voices to the 
gentleman with the crimson face, who in the scuffle had succeeded 
in securing the dish to himself. 

‘* Ha, ha!” he spluttered, complacently, with his mouth half 
full of salmon, ‘‘ I haven’t eat any of these ’ere for a long while !”’ 

‘* They look very fine !’’ said the next but one adjoining, in a 
manner that implied a strong desire to ascertain whether they did 
not ¢éaste respectably. 

“* Very, very !’’ replied the fat man, as he scooped nine-tenths 
of all there were in the dish on to his own plate. Sundry eyes 
glanced pitch-forks at him. They were evidently astonished. 
They should not have been. The gentleman came from a western 
pork-growing district. He fatted his own swine. ‘ I’m spe- 
cial fond of peas !” said he, half in enthusiasm at his own 
appetite, and half as a sort of an apology. 

; ** Split me if 1 didn’t think so,” exclaimed the wag. 

‘* Well, it’s nothing strange!” snapped out Vinegar, taking the 
part of the obese, and chuckling at the discomfiture of the others. 

‘* Some people will eat until, being unable to help themselves, 
we shall be compelled to lift them out of their seat!” exclaimed 
one of the disappointed, giving the fat man a look that was not to 
be misconstrued. 

I looked about me for some peas, but saw none. As I was 
scrutinizing, my eyes encountered the rueful and bewildered face 
of a modest young man, with an empty plate. In all probability 
he had never dined before in a hotel; at least the diffident manner 
with which he received the inattention paid to his modest requests, 
seemed to say as much. A constant fear, too, Jest he should not 
behaye quite like the rest, (!!) appeared to haunt him; and the 
longer he was neglected, the more he appeared embarrassed. Poor 
fellow! he had not yet received a mouthful to eat. What a bore 
is modesty! Brass is, emphatically, an accomplishment. The 
young man looked very ridiculous for the lack of it; and I pitied 
him. 

** Waiter!’ said I, winking peculiarly to an Adonis with squint 
eyes, and a mouth like a cod-fish. He sprang to my side. The 
wink had touched his feelings. I knew it would. A waiter’s 
heart is open to a wink, when words are useless, 

‘¢ Get me some peas and fresh salmon, on a clean plate.” 

The fellow’s eyes concentrated into the deepest squint, as he 
looked inquiringly, first into my face, and then at the space 
between my thumb and forefinger. Apparently not seeing there 
what he had expected, his sprightly, helpful manner died away 
very suddenly, and his answer, as he stared mechanically up the 
table, was unqualifiedly brief. 

‘* Guess there arn’t any here—don’t see any.” 

I pointed to my thumb and fore-finger. A quarter-dollar filled 
the space so lately vacant. 

‘* Do you see any now?” 

The mouth opened wide and assumed an amiable grin, and the 
eyes an extra squint, and for half a minute glanced scrutinizingly 
around the table. 

‘<I think I does,’’ said he. His sight was completely restored. 

‘‘T thought you would,” said I, dropping the coin into his 
horny palm. What wonders ‘the root of all evil’ can accom- 
plish! It makes the best vegetable pills in the world, and may be 
used with equally astonishing success in all climates. 

The disinterested servant brought me the peas and salmon 
with great alacrity, and looked as if he would like to have the 
silver dose repeated, but I had no further use for him, and 
stared coldly upon his enthusiasm. He was a philosopher, and a 
deeply-read student of human nature. He understood that cold 
look as readily as he had done the wink, and, to adopt a western 
phrase, quickly ‘‘ obsquatulated.” Helping myself to a por- 
tion of the viands which I had been so fortunate as to obtain, 
I passed the remainder to my modest neighbour. He appeared 
very grateful, but was too much embarrassed to thank me. Hav- 
ing helped himself to salmon, he was proceeding (leisurely, lest 
he should seem indecorous) to take some peas, when the dish 


‘* Peas ! peas ! peas !’’ ex- 
Reasonable souls! they 





was unceremoniously seized, and carried to the obese, who had 
bribed the waiter with a shilling to execute the manceuvre. 
Whereupon my modest friend looked very blank, and Vinegar 
took occasion to dilate sarcastically upon the expense of feeding 
pigs in the west; in which the fat man, unsophisticated, and 
seeing no allusion, coincided with fervour. He had swine to sell, 
and crying up the expense of fattening them would tend to in- 
crease their value in the market. And here ensued a confab 
between the wag and the obese, in which the latter was made the 
unwitting butt of a thousand and one small shafts, touching his 
professional and personal affinities. 

‘Clear the tables!’’ sang out the authoritative voice of one 
decked in a short white apron, who brandished in a masterly 
manner a huge carving-knife and fork. This was no less a per- 
sonage than the head waiter or ‘ butler,’’ as he directed his fellow- 
servants to call him. He knew the responsibility of his situa- 
tion, and filled it with great dignity. His own talents had raised 
him, step by step, from the comparatively low office of a knife- 
scourer and cook’s errand boy, to the high stand which, knife in 
hand, he now occupied. His history is an excellent illustration 
of the old maxim, that ‘‘ talent, like water, will find its level.’’ 
I could dwell upon the hopes and aspirations of the lowly knife. 
scourer—his surcharged bosom overflowing in the lonely watches 
of the night, as he plied his rag and ‘‘ rotten-stone ;” his long- 
ings for the berth of porter; the attainment of his wish; his 
enthusiasm upon his first debut with Day and Martin ; his still 
craving ambition ; in short, his whole rise and progress and final 
attainment to that pinnacle of usefulness, the situation of head 
waiter. 

My modest neighbour, supposing that the last-named order 
was intended as an insinuation that the guests had eaten enough, 
arose and walked off. Upon reaching the door, and turning 
round, he seemed to perceive his mistake, and that the order was 
but for a clearance of the meats, to make room for the-pastry ; 
but, ashamed to expose his ignorance of “‘ etiquette,” by return- 
ing to the table, he left the room, hoping, I doubt not, from the 
bottom of his soul, that those he had left behind him would 
ascribe his withdrawal to surfeit rather than ignorance. He pro- 
bably adjourned to a neighbouring eating-house, to appease his 
tantalized appetite. 

‘What pudding is this, waiter?” said a gentleman opposite. 

“It’s a pud-ding, Sir-r,’’ was the satisfactory reply. 

‘*We know it’s a pudding, but what kind of a pudding is it? 
Find out what pudding it is.” 

‘* That’s aisily done,”’ said he, as with the utmost sang-froid he 
perforated the crust of the doubtful dish with his dirty thumb. 
** Sure, gentlemen, it’s a rice!” 

“* You ignorant ape! don’t you know better than that? 
ought to be lynched! ” 

‘* He would if he was in our parts,” said the fat gentleman, 
swallowing a glass of Champagne, which he had taken, uninvited, 
from my bottle. 

‘*Look here, Cabbage-head!” said Vinegar, twigging the 
offender’s ear; ‘‘ bring me my soup! ”’ 

I left the table. 1t was my last hotel dinner. 


You 


” 





AMELIORATION OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. 


Ong practical result of our reading should be, that it has a ten- 
dency to make us call to those who sit upon their watch-towers, 
‘*‘ Watchmen, what of the night ?’’ and to make us glad, if they 
have seen, in the events of the past, or in the promise of the future, 
anything to enable them to return the cheerful cry: ‘‘ The morn- 
ing cometh !"’ We believe that the morning cometh: and it will 
be the most pleasant of our duties to record, from time to time, 
the circumstances on which that impression is founded. 

On the present occasion, when desirous of finding evidence, in 
the circumstances of the year gone by, that a day-spring from on 
high was visiting our minds and hearts, scarcely any one thing 
more forcibly struck our attention than the fact that the year 
1838 had the fine distinction of being, in the metropolis, an 
unbloody year. It is true that blood has flowed from the acci- 
dents of life and the carelessness of men; it is true that more 
than one man has laid his impious hand upon the sacred life 
of his brother; it is even true that there are parts of England 
where the hand of Justice has exacted the life of the guilty :— 
All this is true; and to these things we do not refer. We 
confine our remarks to the districts which collectively form 
this immense metropolis: and we call attention to the fact, 
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that the tribunals of Lonpon have not been, in the past year, 
stained with blood. Fifty years ago—nay twenty—nay ten—if a 
man had been told that some future year might come, in which 
London—abounding in iniquity, and full of all the incentives and 
opportunities of sin—should not witness a capital punishment, 
that man would have wondered how the prophet had managed to 
escape from Bethlem or St. Luke’s.—But this great thing has 
happened in our days, and shall we not be glad? Yea, we are 
glad, we do rejoice, that we have lived to see this grand and beau- 
tiful indication, that at last the human heart is getting civilised. 

We must take care not to be misunderstood. The circumstance 
that, in the past year, the metropolis of England had not been de- 
graded by even one of those horrid exhibitions which harden the 
wicked, and make good men hang their heads, would itself have been 
of small importance. It might have resulted from some happy 
combination of fortuitous circumstances : but there is something 
more in it, and something better, than this. It is a marked 
result of anterior causes—of causes which must continue to 
operate in producing effects still more remarkable than these. 
Perhaps most of our readers will imagine they have found these 
causes in the mitigation of the criminal code—once the severest 
and most stained with blood of any upon earth. But it is not so. 
A little reflection will show that the mitigation was itself but a 
slow and reluctant concession to the resistless operation of an 
anterior cause—the advancing civilisation of the human heart: 
which, we fully believe has, of late years, been far more than com- 
mensurate with our very great progress in more outward civili- 
sation. 

While the law sought to drown crime in rivers of blood, learned 
and wise men sat down at their desks to tell us why these things 
were so, and why it was needful they should be so, and how it was 
impossible that they should be otherwise: good and mild men 
saw in these things the perfection of wisdom ! Thus Paley, after 
adverting to the milder principles of other criminal codes, pro- 
ceeds :—‘* The law of England is constructed upon a different and 
better policy. By the number of statutes enacting capital offences, 
it sweeps into the net every crime which, under any possible cir- 
cumstance, may merit the punishment of death; but when the 
execution of the sentence comes to be deliberated upon, a small 
proportion of each class are singled out—the general character, 
or the peculiar aggravations of whose crimes render them fit ex- 
amples of public justice. By this expedient, few actually suffer 
death, while the dread and danger of it hang over the crimes of 
many. The tenderness of the law cannot be taken advantage of. 
The life of the subject is spared, as far as the necessity of restraint 
and intimidation permit; yet no one will adventure upon the 
commission of any enormous crime, from a knowledge that the 
laws have not provided for its punishment. The wisdom and 
humanity of this design furnish a just excuse for the multiplicity 
of capital offences, which the laws of England are accused of 
enacting beyond those of other countries. The charge of cruelty 
is answered by observing, that these laws were never meant to 
be carried into indiscriminate execution; that the legislature, 
when it establishes its last and highest sanctions, trusts to the 
benignity of the crown to relax their severity, as often as circum- 
stances appear to palliate the offence, or even as often as those 
circumstances of aggravation are wanting which rendered the 
rigorous interposition necessary. Upon this plan, it is enough to 
vindicate the lenity of the laws, that some instances are to be 
found in each class of capital crimes which require the restraint of 
capital punishment, and that this restraint could not be applied 
without subjecting the whole class to the same condemnation.”’ 
All this was sound doctrine fifty years ago; yet there are, we 
apprehend, few who read it now without perceiving in it much that 
is atrocious, much that is futile, and much that is repugnant to 
moral principle. In fact, the reader in our day is shocked with 
that, with which, fifty years since, most judgments were satisfied ; 
aud we claim this differing perception as a collateral evidence 
that the heart has become more civilised. 

It would be easy to answer this passage which we have extracted 
from Paley. But it needs no answer now. One of his strong 
points, indeed, he proceeds, unconsciously, to answer himself. 
For, wherers, in the above passage, he alleges that there was no 
intention tlat these severe laws should be executed, he subse- 
quently states, that the certainty of punishment was necessary to 
the prevent‘on of crime. That a milder penalty, more certainly 
enforced, is likely to be more operative, than one too severe to be 
always inflicted, is precisely the contrary doctrine to that which 
Paley states : but this is the modern and true doctrine ; and from 
it some happy results have already been obtained. 





Paley, it will be observed, alleges that the number of capital 
punishments actually inflicted were but ‘‘few.”” Few! How 
many? Ten? Twenty ?—We should think these large numbers 
now. But the words ‘‘ few” and ‘‘ many”’ had, in Paley’s time, 
and a good while after, a very different meaning. And since Paley 
lays so much stress on the prerogative of mercy, vested in the 
crown, it may be well to state that George III. was in the habit 
of paying very minute attention to the Recorder’s reports ; but as 
his policy varied at different parts of his reign, so did the numbers 
of executions. Sometimes it went on at the rate of from 150 to 
200 a-year, and sometimes from twelve to twenty. It will be seen 
from the subjoined note*, that the average number of executions 
yearly, in London alone, during the fifty years ending 1820, fell 
little short of thirty: but an average of nearly double this amount 
might be obtained in a shorter period ; thus, the number of metro- 
politan executions in the ten years, 1780 —1789, was not less than 
534, being a yearly average for these years of 53,4;. In one of 
these years the number was as high as 97, and in another not 
below 92. Indeed we have seen, in the records of so recent a 
year as 1820, notices of the executions of no less than fourteen 
persons at the Old Bailey within one week, not one of which was 
for any crime which would now be capitally punished. Of these 
six were executed on one day (Nov. 6th), and eight on one other 
day (Nov. 11.) Contrast this with the fact that in the year of grace 
1838, there has not been one capital execution at the Old Bailey ; 
that the office of the hangman has become a sinecure, and almost 
ceased to be an office ; that all the functionaries of death are losing 
the practice which experience gives ; and that the gibbet has nearly 
ceased to be the sign and by-word of our civilisation. Verily 
the morning breaketh ; and it is not the least of our joys to know 
that the children of the coming day will have tribunals unstained 
with blood, and that ¢hey will not allow even the law to play these 
horridly fantastic tricks before high heaven, which made their 
fathers of yester-night close their eyes in disgust, or grind their 
teeth with anguish. 

The change which has taken place in the doctrine and practice 
of our criminal law, is certainly very rapid. But it is to be 
remembered that such changes belong to government, and govern- 
ments seldom think of any change in an established practice, 
until public opinion assumes a loud voice. To such men as 
Basil Montague, Romilly, and Mackintosh, is due the praise of 
having, in this respect, taught public opinion to speak, and to 
speak in a voice that would be heard. And it was heard. We 
are careful to explain this, that public opinion may not be thought 
to have always given its sanction to the enormities of the law; 
but that, as in other matters, it was a step in advance of its 
practical condition. This remark the chronicler of 1820 appends 
to the notice of the executions (fourteen in one week) which 
he records :—‘‘ These successive executions created through the 
metropolis the most lively sentiments of horror. The cruelty of 
our sanguinary laws begins now to be universally felt, an ameliora- 
tion of their spirit and practice being due to the improved intel- 
ligence of the age. The feeling excited was the more pungent, 
because no circumstance of peculiar atrocity had distinguished 
the conduct of the criminals. Transportation to Botany Bay 
would have been the appropriate and satisfactory punishment.” 

In fact, it was found in the very same year, by a Select Commitee 
of the House of Commons, that while executions had increased to 
an extent which was most appalling, the gradual civilisation of the 
English heart had been indicated by a remarkable decrease of mur- 
derous crimes. Its report informs us that ‘‘ If the increase of the 
population during a prosperous period of one hundred and thirty 
years, be taken into the account, and if we bear in mind that, 
within that time a considerable city has grown up on the southern 
bank of the Thames, we shall be disposed to consider it no exag- 
geration to assume, that in the home district (not one the most 
favourably situated in this respect) murder has abated in 
the remarkable proportion of three, if not four, to one.’ 





* Number of Convicts sentenced to death, and the number executed, in the 
years 1812—1817 : 
Years , . 1812. 1813. 1814. 1815. 1816. 
Sentenced, 532 713 558 553 890 1302 
Executed, 82 120 70 57 95 115 
The numbers executed in the three following years were 97 in 1818, 108 In 
1819, 107 in 1820, being 951 in nine years, Of the 649 in the seven last of these 
years, 167 were executed in the metropolis; namely, 21 in 1814, 11 in 1815, 29 
in 1816, 16 in 1817, 21 in 1818, 23 in 1819, 46 in 1820. The total number of 
persons executed in London during the fifty years ending with 1820, was 1371, 
giving a yearly average of between 27 and 28, 


1817. 
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The detailed accounts which this (Sir James Mackintosh’s) 
Committee supply, particularly indicate the gradual progress of 
the abatement. 

If things were so, how came it to pass that in these, still recent 
days, the law continued to pour out the sacred life of man like 
water spilt upon the ground? The answer is found in the number 
and character of the secondary offences which the law of England 
swept into its most deadlynet. The breadth of that net is indi- 
cated by the description of the felonies which were then held to be 
capital, but to which the Committee recommended that the pun- 
ishment of death should be no longer attached. The public mind 
is already so far advanced as to be astonished that the punishment 
of death ever was attached to such offences ; and perhaps our pre- 
sent language has not words to express the indignation and grief 
with which a coming generation shall read such a passage as this, 
(extracted from the Report in question) in the book of some un- 
born collector of the curiosities of criminal jurisprudence. 

‘The statutes creating capital offences, which the Committee 
have considered, are reducible to two classes ; the first relate to 
acts either so nearly indifferent as to require no penalty, or, if 
injurious, not of such a magnitude as that they may not safely be 
left punishable as misdemeanours at common law. Of these the 
Committee propose the repeal ; they are as follows. 

‘*] and 2 Phil. and Mary, c. 4., Egyptians [gipsies] remaining 
within the kingdom one month.—18 Charles II., c. 3. Notorious 
thieves in Cumberland and Northumberland.—9 Geo. I., c. 22. 
Being armed and disguised in any forest, park, &c.—9 Geo. I. c. 22. 
Being armed in any warren.—9 Geo. I. c. 22. Being armed in any 
high road, open heath, common, or down.—9 Geo. I. c. 22. Un- 
lawfully hunting, killing, or stealing deer.—9 Geo. I. c. 22. Rob- 
bing warrens, &c.—9 Geo. I. c. 22. Stealing or taking any fish 
out of any river, pond, &c.—9 Geo. I. c. 22. Hunting in his 
Majesty’s forests or chases.—9 Geo. I. c. 22. Breaking down the 
head or mound of a fish-pond.—9 Geo. I. c. 28. Being disguised 
within the Mint.—12 Geo. II. c. 29. Injuring of Westminster- 
bridge, and other bridges by other Acts. 

‘« The second class consists of those offences, which, though in the 
opinion of the Committee never fit to be punished with death, are 
yet so malignant and dangerous as to require the highest 
punishments, except death, which are known in our laws. These 
the Committee would make punishable, either by transportation, 
or imprisonment with hard labour, allowing considerable scope to 
the discretion of the judges respecting the term for which either 
punishment is to endure. 

‘* 31 Eliz. c, 9. Taking away any maid, widow, or wife, &c.— 
21 Jas. I. c. 26. Acknowledging, or procuring any fine, reco- 
very, &c.—4 Geo. I., c. 2, s.4. Helping to the recovery of stolen 
goods.—9 Geo. I., c. 22. Maliciously killing or wounding cattle. 
—9 Geo. I., c. 22. Cutting down or destroying trees growing, 
&c.—5 Geo, II., c. 30. Bankrupts not surrendering, &c.— 
5 Geo, II., c. 30. Bankrupts concealing or embezzling their 
goods.—6 Geo. II., c. 37. Cutting down the bank of any river. 
—8 Geo. II., c. 20. Destroying any lock, fence, sluice, &c.— 
26 Geo. II., c. 25. Making a false entry in a marriage-register, 
&c., five felonies.—27 Geo. II., c. 15. Sending threatening let- 
ters.—27 Geo. II., c. 19. Destroying bank, &c. Bedford level. 
—3 Geo. III., c. 16. Personating out-pensioners of Greenwich 
Hospital.—22 Geo. III., c. 40. Maliciously cutting serges.— 
24 Geo. III., c. 47. Harbouring offenders against that (revenue) 
act, when returned from transportation.” 

Of the three other capital felonies—of privately stealing in a 
shop, to the amount of five shillings—of privately stealing in a 
dwelling-house, to the amount of forty shillings—and of privately 
stealing from a vessel in a navigable river, to the amount of forty 
shillings—the House of Commons had already declared its opinion 
by passing bills for reducing the punishment from death to trans- 
portation or imprisonment ; and these bills the committee proposed 
to revive. 

The committee of this year thought their recommendations very 
bold ; and the House of Commons thought them too bold; for the 
Bill brought in by Sir James Mackintosh, embodying the above 
recommendations of the Committee, though allowed to be read 
three times, was rejected on the motion ‘* That this bill do now 
pass,”’ by a majority of 120 to 114. Yet this measure, which the 
Legislature deemed so bold and dangerous, did but propose to cut 
off the outer fringes of Paley’s ‘‘net,’’ and still left it with a 
breadth more ample than public opinion could much longer tole- 
rate. Forgery, house-breaking, robbery, sacrilege, letter-stealing, 
sheep-stealing, horse-stealing, and other offences, were still liable 





to the punishment of death. But all these blood-exacting laws 
have within these few years been virtually (and nearly all of them 
legally) repealed by the force of public opinion. The law scarcely 
now dares to sacrifice life except for life, blood except for 
blood. 

This humane, blood-loathing tendency of public opinion, is one 
among many indications of the advancing civilisation of the public 
heart ; which, by virtue of this civilisation, begins to love peace, 
to hate war and its rumours, to abhor murder, and dislikes to see 
even guilty blood poured out for unbloody crime. For these things 
we are very glad. We thank God for the past, and take courage 
for the fature. 

We have merely broken gound on this most interesting subject, 
and shall return to it again and again. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF MEASLES. 


Axout this season of the year, maternal care ought to be 
directed towards an expected attack of measles amongst those 
children who have not already had that disease. We therefore 
call the attention of the young and inexperienced mother to a few 
observations respecting this disorder, and to the usual symptoms 
which mark its first and subsequent stages. It is one of those 
maladies incident to the human frame, which, generally speaking, 
only attacks once during life, andis usually understood to be con- 
tagious ; that is, capable of being communicated from the indi- 
vidual labouring under its influence to another who has never had 
it, by means of their approaching each other, going into a house 
where it either prevails or has recently prevailed, or by the clothes 
worn by the infected individual being brought near the unpro- 
tected person. The period between the contagion being imbibed 
into the system, and the appearance of the fever which always 
attends measles, is difficult to determine, but it may be stated to 
be from eight to fourteen days. And there is reason to believe, 
that it becomes infectious before the eruption shows itself: for, 
otherwise, it would be difficult to account for the many instances 
in which children have taken the disease, without ever having been 
immediately exposed to the contagion where it is known to exist. 
But the susceptibility of receiving the infection varies with different 
individuals. About eighteen months since, in a family consisting 
of four children, the following case occurred. The eldest had 
measles very severely ; the others slept in the same room through- 
out the progress of the disorder ; no precaution was taken to pre- 
vent their having it, and yet to this period they have all escaped. | 

Before proceeding to trace the symptoms and progress of this 
disease, we would wish forcibly to engrave on the minds of parents, 
that it is of a decidedly inflammatory nature, affecting the skin, 
the lining membrane of the bowels, and also the same membrane 
of the tubes or passages which convey the air to the lungs ; there- 
fore, great care should be observed to keep the patient in an equal 
and agreeable temperature, and to avoid that too frequent occur- 
rence, the practice of giving strong and irritating doses of purga- 
tive medicine. 

Individuals may be subject to an attack of measles at all periods 
of life, but infancy and age are more exempt than childhood and 
adolescence. It generally prevails in the beginning of spring, and 
dies away towards the end of summer, so that it is seldom known 
during the autumn ; but frequent cases present themselves in the 
winter months. Towards the latter end of November it reappears 
in an isolated form, infecting probably a few children; as the 
spring advances its virulence increases, and occasionally it becomes 
an epidemic, attacking almost all who have not had the complaint. 

The symptoms which usually indicate measles are, listlessness, 
irritability, restlessness, a loathing of food, to which soon succeed 
sneezing, coughing, running at the nose, eyes heavy and watery, 
and unable to bear a strong light ; the child rubs its eyes and nose, 
and experiences a general itching. If closely observed, it will 
exhibit frequent chills, and a contraction of the features. The 
skin is hot and dry, with a quick-beating pulse, These symptoms 
continue for three or four days, and may induce the parent to 
suppose that the child has taken cold; but it becomes gradually 
less inclined to exertion, is very unwilling to leave its bed, and in 
every respect appears to get worse. About the fourth day the 
rash makes its appearance on the forehead, face, and chin, in the 
form of small, red, and elevated spots, and these spots may con- 
tinue, in cold weather, for two or three days, without further 
eruption, as we have witnessed lately in several cases, but generally 
speaking, the spots soon coalesce, or run together, forming patches 
of an irregular figure, but of a distinct red colour, occasionally 
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vivid though frequently dull and slightly elevated, the intervening 
portion of the skin retains its natural appearance at this period. 
There is frequent hoarseness, with dryness and soreness of the 
throat. On the fifth day the rash has extended to the body, and 
is very vivid on the face, the eyelids swelled, and often so much 
so that the child cannot separate them, and is consequently for a 
time deprived of sight: the face appears enlarged, and the fever 
continues unabated. On the sixth and seventh days the legs and 
arms are covered whilst it is declining on the body, and by the tenth 
day the eruption has partially or totally disappeared, leaving the 
skin rough and scaly, and the patient usually with a cough and 
much debility. But the disease frequently runs a more violent 
course, and at certain periods has too often blighted the hopes of 
many a fond parent. 

Such are the ordinary symptoms and progress of measles ; but 
it is not our intention to follow it through all its varieties. We 
would however wish, before concluding, to impress on the minds 
of the inexperienced mother the necessity of carefully noticing this 
disease through all its stages, and more particularly at the decline 
of the eruption, when inflammation of the brain, lungs, or bowels, 
may very suddenly take place, and render the most prompt and 
active treatment necessary for the preservation of life. In some 
cases it will happen that the rash, which is vivid and freely out, 
suddenly disappears, which change is generally caused by violent 
and dangerous inflammatory action of some important internal part, 
and it too often happens, when the eruption thus suddenly disap- 
pears, that nurses and others who assume a knowledge to which 
they have no just pretensions, will recommend and give stimulating 
drinks, such as gin and water, hot wine, or other spirituous com- 
pounds. But we earnestly caution mothers against yielding to 
such advice, and on no account to give stimulants without the con- 
sent of the medical attendant, as the smallest quantity given may 
cause irreparable injury, whilst the withholding the same, until 
proper professional advice is procured, can never endanger life. 
We will now close this subject with a few important observations. 

Avoid keeping the child in a hot room, with a load of bedclothes, 
and the curtains closely drawn, to prevent, if possible, a breath of 
air. This external heat always tends to increase the fever, and 
frequently occasions wandering and delirium. As we before said, 
let the patient be kept in a comfortable and equable temperature, 
avoiding the extremes of heat or cold. 

The room should, however, be darkened, on account of the 
inflammation and tenderness of the eyes, which usually attend the 
complaint, light causing uneasiness and pain. 

The diet should be of the blandest kind, such as arrow-root, 
sago, &c., and the drink barley, rice, or toast-water. During the 
period of convalescence, every precaution should be taken to avoid 
exposure either to acold or a damp atmosphere ; the diet should 
continue for a time to be light and of easy digestion, and the 
bowels regularly attended to. Were these precautions ordinarily 
used, parents would frequently be saved great anxiety and trouble, 
and instead of having an ailing, weak, and debilitated child, or 
children, requiring the utmost maternal care to save it or them 
from an early grave, they would be cheered and blessed with a 
healthy offspring. 





PLAN OF STUDYING A LANGUAGE, 

In my French and Latin translations I adopted an excellent 
method, which from my own success I would recommend to the 
imitation of students. I chose some classic writer, such as Cicero, 
and Vertét, the most approved for purity and elegance of style. 
I translated, for instance, an epistle of Cicero into French, and 
after throwing it aside till the words and phrases were obliterated 
from my memory, I re-translated my French into such Latin as I 
could find, and then compared each sentence of my imperfect 
version, with the ease, the grace, the propriety of the Roman 
orator. A similar experiment was made on several pages of “ The 
Revolutions of Vertét.’’ I turned them into Latin, re-turned them, 
after a sufficient interval, into my own French, and again scrutinised 
the resemblance or dissimilitude of the copy and the original. 
By degrees I was less ashamed, by degrees 1 was more satisfied 
with myself; and I persevered in the practice of these double 
translations, which filled several books, till I had acquired the 
knowledge of both idioms, and the command at least of a correct 
style. This useful exercise of writing, was accompanied and 
succeeded by the more pleasing occupation of reading the best 
authors. The perusal of the Roman classics was at once my 
exercise and reward,—Gibbon’s Misc. Works. 





LORD THURLOW. 

Ar times Lord Thurlow was superlatively great. It was the 
good fortune of the Reminiscent to hear his celebrated-reply to the 
Duke of Grafton, during the inquiry into Lord Sandwich’s admi- 
nistration of Greenwich Hospital. His Grace’s action and deli- 
very, when he addressed the House, were singularly dignified and 
graceful, but his matter was not equal to his manner. He 
reproached Lord Thurlow with his plebeian extraction, and his 
recent admission into the peerage. Particular circumstances 
caused Lord Thurlow’s reply to make a deep impression on the 
Reminiscent. His Lordship had spoken too often, and began to. 
be heard with a civil but visible impatience ; under these circum- 
stances he was attacked in the manner we have mentioned. He 
rose from the woolsack, and advanced slowly to the place from 
whence the Chancellor generally addressed the House ; then fixing 
on the Duke the look of Jove when he grasps the thunder—‘“ I 
am amazed,” he said in a loud tone of voice, “at the attack which 
the noble duke has made on me. Yes, my lord ” considerably 
raising his voice, ‘‘I am amazed at his Grace’s speech. The 
noble duke cannot look before him, behind him, on either side of 
him, without seeing some noble peer who owes his seat in this 
House to his successful exertions in the profession to which I 
belong. Does he not feel that it is as honourable to owe it to 
these, as to being the accident of an accident *? To all these noble 
lords the language of the noble duke is as applicable and as insult- 
ing as it is to myself. But I do not fear to meet it single and 
alone. No one venerates the peerage more than I do. But, my 
lords, I must say, that the peerage solicited me, not I the peer- 
age. Nay, more I can say, and will say, that as a peer of parlia- 
ment—as Speaker of this right honourable House—as Keeper of 
the Great Seal—as guardian of his Majesty’s conscience—as Lord 
High Chancellor of England—nay, even in that character alone in 
which the noble duke would think it an affront to be considered, 
but which character none can deny me, as a man—I am at this 
moment as respectable, I beg leave to add, I am at this time as 
much respected, as the proudest peer I now look down upon.’’— 
Butler’s Reminiscences. 








THE TRIAL BY JURY. 


THE trial by jury diffuses the most valuable information amongst 
every rank of citizens. It is a school of which every jury that is 
impanelled is a separate class, where the dictates of the laws, 
and the consequences of disobedience to them, are practically 
taught. The frequent exercise of these important functions, more- 
over, gives a sense of dignity and self-respect, not only becoming 
to the character of a free citizen, but which adds to his private 
happiness. Neither party spirit nor intrigue, nor power, can 
deprive him of his share in the administration of justice, though 
they can humble the pride of every other office, and vacate every 
other place. Every time he is called to act in this capacity, he 
must feel that though perhaps placed in the humblest station, he 
is yet the guardian of the life, the liberty, the reputation, of his 
fellow citizens against injustice and oppression; and that while 
his plain understanding has been found the best refuge for inno-. 
cence, his incorruptible integrity is pronounced a sure pledge that 
guilt will not escape. A state whose most obscure citizens are 
thus individually elevated to perform these functions, who are 
alternately the defenders of the injured, the dread of the guilty, 
the vigilant guardians of the constitution, without whose consent 
no punishment can be inflicted, no disgrace incurred ; who can 
by their voice arrest the blow of oppression, and direct the hand 
of justice where to strike—such a state can never sink into 
slavery, or easily submit to oppression. Corrupt rulers may per- 
vert the constitution, ambitious demagogues may violate its pre- 
cepts, foreign influence may control its operations, but while the 
people enjoy the trial by jury, ¢aken by lot from among themselves, 
they cannot cease to be free. The information it spreads, the 
sense of dignity it inspires, the courage it creates, will always give 
them an energy of resistance that can grapple with encroachment, 
and a renovating spirit that will make arbitrary power despair. 
The enemies of freedom know this; they know how admirable a 
vehicle it is to convey the contagion of those liberal principles 
which attack the vitals of their power ; and they guard against its 
introduction with more care than they would take to avoid a 
pestilential disease.—Report made to the General Assembly of 
Louisiana on the Plan of a Penal Code, by Edward Livingston. 


* The Duke of Grafton was the grandson of Charles the Second by one of 
his mistresses, 
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DISCOVERY OF ROMAN SKELETONS. 

Several Roman skeletons have recently been discovered on the line of the 
Great Western Railway, in a high portion of ground contiguous to the Berkshire 
Downs, in reference to which the Medical Gazette contains the following in- 
teresting observations :—‘ The bone is still hard and compact, and has under- 
gone but little alteration of structure. Some of the animal matter has disap- 
peared, aud its place been supplied by the carbonate of lime from the nidus 
in which it reposed, and effervesces strongly when acted upon by the mineral 
acids. The surface hada reticulated appearance owing to the partial denuda- 
tion of the external surface by ossiphagous insects. The bones of the head and 
face are of dimensions exceedingly contracted, at least in comparison with those 
of a well-formed adult of the present day, The ossa nasi of the skulls possess 
most extraordinary incurvations, which must have bad the effect of subjecting 
the wearers, though Romans, to particularly “ pug” noses, and we are all 
aware of the characters assigned by popular consent to nasal organs of this 
peculiar conformation. The great departure from the regular structure, how- 
ever, remains to be noticed. The existing teeth of the upper jaw (the only ones, 
unfortunately, preserved) are eleven in number ; fire of the molares were lost 
during life, as the sockets or alveolar processes are consolidated by ossification, 
The crowns of the incisors stand prominently from the jaw, and are evidently 
not worn to any extent by attrition ; but instead of presenting the usual wedge- 
shaped appearance (having the posterior and anterior surface meeting at a 
sharp angle), they are of an irregular solid oval form, strongly coated with 
enamel, and in every respect like the natural molares. The fangs are single, 
and of the usual long pyramidal form at their insertion in front of the maxilla. 
The bicuspides have lost their identity, and partake of the same peculiarity ; so 
that, in fact, the whole now presents the unusual appearance along the entire 
line of a set of sturdy and uniform molares. 1 look upon this as a purely acci- 
dental conformation, not presuming that the inhabitants of the Eternal City so 
far departed from the universal system as to wear their molar teeth in the most 
conspicuous part of their maxilla.” 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 

At the battle of Seneff, fought between the French and the Dutch, towards 
the end of the summer, 1674, the Prince of Orange (afterwards William the 
Third, of England), commanding the Dutch, was once engaged among a body of 
French, thinking they were his own men, and bid them charge. They told him 
they had no more powder. He perceiving they were none of his men, with 
great presence of mind got outof their bands, and brought up a body of his 
own army to charge them, who quickly routed them.—Burnet's Own Times. 


THORWALDSEN. 

That “ great events from trivial causes spring,’ was exemplified in the early 
history of this distinguished sculptor. His native country, which has recently 
welcomed his return as a kind of national triumph, witnessed his departure a 
lone and unfriended stranger to visit and mature his genius in contemplation 
of the immortal monuments of art which adorn the Eternal City. There, how- 
ever, he languished in obscurity, and ina of despondency he deter- 
mined to distrust his future fortunes, and return to his household gods. Nay, 
he had actually made preparations for his departure, when fortunately for him 
some of his performances attracted the attention of Mr. Thomas Hope, the 
celebrated author of “ Anastasius.” He sought out the obscure artist, em- 
ployed him to complete some of his unfinished works on his own account, and 
by his commissions, and still more by his kind and consoling advice, rescued 
the sinking hopes of the artist, and induced him to abandon his design. Mr. 
Hope was shortly afterwards joined by his brother, Mr. Henry Philip Hope, 
now of Arklow House, Connaught-place, himself a munificent patron of the 
arts, and the c and ig tt of these two brothers, then in 
the flower of their youth, rich, elegant, and caressed and known in the first 
circles of Rome, diffused a knowledge of Thorwaldsen’s merit, and his extra- 
ordinary powers developing themselves, he soon attained the summit of his 
profession. But he never forgot those whose timely interference rescued him 
from obscurity, and has, we believe, always gratefully acknowledged his obli- 
gations for the assistance rendered him in his hour of adversity by our generous 
countrymen.— Newspaper. 








EXERCISE. 

Walking is the best possible exercise. Habituate yourself to walk very far. 
We value ourselves on having subdued the horse to our use; but I doubt whe- 
ther we have not lost more than we have gained by it. No one thing has 
occasioned so much degeneracy of the human body. An Indian goes on foot 
nearly as far in a day as an enfeebled white does on his horse, and he will tire 
the best horse. A little walk of half an hour in the morning, when you first 
rise, is advisable, it shakes off sleep, and produces other good effects in the 
animal economy.—Jeferson, 


CHRISTIANITY. 

The late eminent judge Sir Allan Park, once said at a public meeting in the 
city—‘ We live in the midst of blessings, till we are utterly insensible of their 
greatness, and of the source from which they flow. We speak of our civilisa- 
tion, our arts, our freedom, our Jaws, and forget entirely how large a share of 
all is due to Christianity. Blot Christianity out of the page of man’s history, 
and what would his laws have been—what his civilisation ?—Christianity is 
mixed up with our very being and our daily life ; there is not a familiar object 
round us which does not wear its mark, not a being or a thing which does not 
wear a different aspect because the light of Christian hope is on it, not a law 
which does not owe its truth and gentleness to Christianity, not a custom which 
cannot be traced in all its holy and healthful parts to the Gospel.” 





MEANING OF THE WORD DEODAND. 

The word deodand signifies a thing given to God Almighty. Our law upon 
this subject is extremely barbarous as well as imp The deodand was of 
Catholic origin, and the priests made, or pretended to make, the offer to God, 
for the repose of the person killed. If a person falls from any part of a cart 
not in motion, the whole of it, as well as every thing in it and about it, is for- 
feited to the Deity. No deodands are given for accidents happening at sea ; 
not that the law does not suppose God to have been present at the death, or not 
to be entitled to the perquisites, but because the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench does not extend by the common Jaw to the high seas. All 
animals or things occasioning the death of man are, by the laws of England, 

, or perquisites of God. Jurymen, in fixing the value of the forfeit, 
invariably perjure themselves. An intelligent correspondent from a manufac- 
turing town writes to us, that in the Jast fifty years he has seen given to God as 
deodands, seven waggons, two waggon-wheels, nineteen carts, one wheel-barrow, 
eleven stage-coaches, three private carriages, forty horses, one sword, oue mule- 
and two jackasses—all giftsto God bythe law of England! When will the 
people get rid of the remnants of the superstitions of their ignorant ancestors ?— 
London Paper. 











BENEFICENCE. 


A tender-hearted and compassionate disposition, which inclines men to pity 
and feel the misfortunes of others, and which is, even for its own sake, incapable 
of involving any man in ruin and misery, is, of all tempers of mind, the most 
amiable ; and though it seldom receives much honour, deserves the highest.— 
Fielding. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SUN. 


The newly-invented light of M. Gaudin, on which experiments were recently 
made at Paris, is an improved modification of the well-known invention of 
Lieut. Drummond. While Drummond pours a stream of oxygen gas, through 
spirits of wine, upon unslaked lime, Gaudin makes use of a more etherial kind 
of oxygen, which he conducts through burning essence of turpentine. The 
Drummond light is fifteen hundred times stronger than that of burning gas; 
the Gaudin light is, we are assured by the inventor, as strong as that of the 
sun, or thirty thousand times stronger than gas, and, of course, ten times more 
so than the Drummond. The method by which M. Gaudin proposes to turn 
the new invention to use is singularly striking, He proposes to erect in the 
island of the Pont Neuf, in the middle of the Seine and centre of Paris, a light- 
house, five hundred feet high, in which is to be placed a light from a hundred 
thousand to a million gas-pipes strong, the power to be varied us the nights are 
light or dark. Paris will thus enjoy a sort of perpetual day, and as soon as 
the sun of the heavens has set, the sun of the Pont Neuf wil! rise.— Mechanic's 
Magazine. 


ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA, 


The native population is very thinly spread over the regions I have explored, 
amounting to nearly a seventh part of Australia. I cannot estimate the num- 
ber at more than 6,000 ; but on the contrary, I believe it to be considerably 
less. They may increase rapidly, if wild cattle become numerous; and, as an 
instance, I may refer to the number and good appearance of the Cudjallagong 
tribe, near Macquarrie range, where they occasionally fall in with a herd of 
wild cattle. The kangaroo disappears from cattle runs, and is also killed by 
stockmen merely for the sake of the skin ; but no mercy is shown to the natives 
who may help themselves to a bullock or asheep. Such a state of things must 
infallibly lead to the extirpation of the aboriginal natives, asin Van Dieman's 
Land, unless timely measures are taken for their civilisation and protection. I 
have heard some affecting allusions made by natives to the white man’s killing 
the kangaroo. At present, almest every stockman has several strong kangaroo 
dogs; and it would only be an act of justice towards the aborigines, to prohibit 
white men by law from killing these creatures, which are as essential to the 
natives as cattle to the Europeans.—Major Mitchell’s Expeditions. 


PASSAGE OF THE RAPIDS OF ST. MARY’S. 


The canoe being ready, I went to the upper end of the portage, and we launched 
into the river. It was a small fishing-canoe, about ten feet long, quite new and 
light, and elegant and buoyant as a bird on the waters. I reclined on a mat at 
the botiom, Indian fashion (there are no seats in a genuine Indian canoe); in 
a minute we were within the verge of the rapids, and down we went with « 
whirl and a splash ! the white surge leaping around me—ovrer me. . The Indian, 
with astonishing dexterity, kept the head of the canoe to the breakers, and some- 
how or other we danced through them. I could see as I looked over the edge 
of the canoe that the passage between the rocks was sometimes not more than 
two feet in width, and we had to turn angles—a touch of which would have sent 
us to destruction ; all this I could see th bh the parent eddying waters: 
but, I can truly say, I had not even a momentary sensation of fear—but rather 
of giddy, breathless, delicious excitement. I could even admire the beautiful 
attitude of a fisher, past whom we swept as we came to the botiom. The 
whole affair, from the moment I entered the canoe till I reached the landing 
place, pied seven mi , and the distance is about three quarters of a 
mile.— I'm. Jamieson. 
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